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ART AND COMMERCIAL DEPRESSION. 

‘i HOUGH no leading painter, prob- 

ably, in this country or others, has 
found his income seriously reduced by 
the prevalent ‘‘hard times,’’ financial de- 
pression has certainly been felt in many 
quarters of the artistic world. It is the 
less dignified branches, 
those that are more closely 
connected with commercial 
uses, that have been most 
affected by sympathy with 
commerce’s weakened 
pulse. 

An architectural jour- 
nal recently observed that 
architects’ draftsmen, very 
many of whom are idle just 
now on account of the pau- 
city of new building pro- 
jects, might wisely em- 
ploy their spare time in 
visiting Europe for pur- 
poses of study. Granted 
the possession of a modest 
capital, the suggestion is a 
good one. Our architectu- 
ral designers would find, on 
the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, numerous — structures 
which, though considerably 
less than twenty stories in 
height, would repay their 
inspection. Let them visit 
Paris, Rome, and Venice, 
in a receptive frame of 
mind, and their compulsory 
vacation may prove profit- 
able, 





Another straw that shows the direc- 
tion of the financial wind is the depres- 
sion in the selling prices of ‘‘ old mas- 
ters.’’ Thisis, naturally, more noticeable 
in Europe than with us. From London 
we hear that at recent picture sales in 
that city a genuine Titian, a large and 


Sir Joseph Edgar Boehm, R. A. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
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“Returning from the Oyster Fishery." 


From the painting by Feyen-Perrin, 
9 % y 


historic canvas, has been sold for a 
little more than five hundred dollars ; 
Correggio’s ‘‘ Reading Magdalen,” a 
beautiful and much copied picture, for 
$56; asmall Rubens for $36 ; and Law- 
rence’s portrait of Ada, daughter of 
Lord Byron, for $15. These are in- 
deed ruinous prices. Living artists may 
decide for themselves whether to view 
them with alarm, as signs of a general fall 
in the picture market, or with satisfac- 
tion, as denoting that popular taste is 
centering exclusively upon contem- 
porary art. 
ENGLISH ROYALTY IN ART. 

THE announcement that the Princess 
of Wales has become an enthusiastic 
and successful amateur photographer 
adds another to the list of arts—for 
photography must be recognized as an 
art nowadays—in which members of 
Queen Victoria’s family have dabbled. 
Almost all the English princesses can 


draw and paint a little, and some of 
them are tolerable musicians, though 
not so good as their brother Alfred, 
formerly of Edinburgh, now of Coburg. 

The most serious attainments of any 
of the family are those of the Princess 
Louise, Victoria’s fourth daughter, in 
the rarer art of sculpture. She studied 
modeling for several years with the 
late Sir Joseph Edgar Boehm, and has 
produced some really excellent work. 
Her instructor, of whom a portrait ap- 
pears on page 337, was probably the 
cleverest English sculptor of his day. 
He was English by adoption only, hav- 
ing been born in Vienna, of Hungarian 
parents, and having come to London as 
did Alma Tadema and Hubert Her- 
komer, in search of fortune. He was 
very successful. Several of his statues 
are in Westminster Abbey and at Wind- 
sor, and the patronage he received from 
royalty insured him plenty of commis- 
sions from elsewhere. He was elected 
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‘* Study of a Girl.” 
From the painting by Ch. Chaplin. 


to the Academy, was knighted, and 
when he died, three years ago, he left 
the—for an artist—large personalty of 
almost a quarter of a million dollars. 





BILLBOARDS. 


ART ON 
IN a recent number of this magazine 
something was said of the wonderful 


latter day extension of art ; of the mul- 
tiplication of pictures, of picture makers, 
and of picture lovers; of the increased 
frequency of our contact with art in the 
affairs of daily life. One evidence of 
this will strike the observant eye from 
almost every billboard. ‘The ‘‘ poster,” 
which used tobe merely anadvertisement, 
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is now frequently a work of art as 
well. Some clever draftsmen and 
colorists have dignified a once 
humble branch of their profession 
by devoting their talents to it. 
Some of the Parisian artists set 
them the example. In the French 
capital many designs for affiches 
have been made by such men as 
Brion and Vibert. A special style 
has been developed for this purpose 
bold and simple sketches with 
strong outline, vivid coloring, and 
an avoidance of detail. Jules 
Cheret, especially, has made his 
reputation by such work, which the 
Japanese understood long before 
the French hit upon the same idea. 


PAINTINGS ON A STEAMER. 

Ina hundred ways commerce is 
calling art to its assistance, and 
opening up new fields for the work- 
ers of brush and pencil. We must 
have artists, nowadays, not only to 
illustrate our periodicals, but to de- 
corate our houses, to design our fur- 
niture, plate, and china, and so on almost 
ad libitum. Even such commonplace in- 
dustries as the making of carpets or of 





Frank Dicksee, R. A. 





Edward J. Poynter, R. A. 


calicoes demand the services of skilled 
and trained draftsmen. 
The frescoing of temples and of legis- 


lative halls is one of the old- 
est branches of art. Today 
we set first rate artists at 
work upon such purely sec- 
ular affairs as the dining room 
of a hotel or the saloon of an 
ocean steamer. The splendid 
decorations of the Waldorf, in 
New York, and Dielitz’ fine 
series of paintings for the 
North German Lloyd steamer 
Ems, are instances in point. 

Two of the latter are re- 
produced on pages 342 and 
343. They are spirited rend- 
erings of scenes from the old 
Teutonic mythology—scenes 
made immortal by their as- 
sociation with Wagner’s 
music dramas. In the one, 
a Valkyr bears toward Wal- 
halla the body of a hero slain 
in battle ; in the other, Wotan 
consigns the maiden Brunn- 
hilde to perpetual imprison- 





‘Wotan's Farewell to Brunnhilde.” 


aphed by the Berlin Photographie Company from the painting by Telit. 




















‘*To Walhalia!"’ 


Photographed by the Beriin Photographie Company from the parnting by Dielitz. 
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ment upon a rock surrounded by a ring 
of fire. 


E. J. POYNTER, R. A. 
EDWARD JOHN POYNTER, of whom a 
portrait is given on page 341, is the 
newly appointed Director of the National 





William Magrath. 


Gallery in London. He was born in 
Paris in 1836, the son of Ambrose 
Poynter, an English architect ; studied 
art in London, and with Gleyre in Paris; 
and has long been one of the prominent 
members of the Royal Academy. Fora 
good many years, too, he was a professor 
of London University and director of the 
governmental art schools at South Ken- 
sington. 

As a painter, he is best known for his 
careful and correct studies of classical 
genre and of the nude. ‘‘ Atalanta’s 
Race,’’ ‘‘A Visit to Asculapius,” and 
‘*Diadumene,’’ are among his best 
known works, and his ‘‘ Happy Hours’”’ 





THEIR WORK. 


—a large group of figures in an ancient 
garden—is one of the most notable ex- 
hibits at the Royal Academy of this year. 


FRANK DICKSEE. 

FRANK DICKSEE is another Royal 
Academician—one of the younger mem- 
bers of the august body 
that presides over British 
art. He was born forty 
years ago last November, a 
a son of Thomas F. Dick- 
see, who was a well known 
painter in his day. The 
younger Dicksee’s artistic 
career has been prosperous 
and uneventful. The first 
canvas he sent to the Acad- 
emy—a spirited rendering 
of ‘Elijah Confronting 
Ahab ’’—won him a medal. 
That was in 1876, and his 
next picture, ‘‘ Harmony,” 
established his reputation. 
He was elected an Associ- 
ate of the Academy in 1881, 
and a full Academician ten 
years later. 

Dicksee is a clever figure 
painter, and has a power of 
expression that explains his 
popularity in England, 
where that quality has al- 
ways been highly prized. 
He has a sentimental, ro- 
mantic, almost mystical, 
turn. His picture at the 
Royal Academy this year, 
‘‘The Magic Crystal,”’ re- , 
minds one of the weird, unearthly maid- 
ens of Burne-Jones. 

A portrait of Mr. Dicksee is given on 
page 34I. 

AN AMERICAN PAINTER. 

THE peasant life of Ireland is a sub- 
ject upon which serious art has touched 
but little. William Magrath, who has 
made it his life study, has long had it 
almost to himself; and he has succeeded 
in treating it with a pathetic fidelity, and 
with a strength that never descends to 
caricature. A good specimen of his 
work is his ‘*On the Old Sod,” which 
hangs in the Metropolitan Museum of 
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**The Omen of the Cross. *” 


From the painting by Ch. Landelle. 


Art. It is not one of the great and fam- 
ous pictures of the museum, but there 
are few, nevertheless, that attract more 
general or more sincere admiration than 
this simple study of an old Irish farmer. ° 

Mr. Magrath’s activity in this field of 
art has not been continuous. Some ten 
years ago, when the shocking tragedy of 
the Phoenix Park murders occurred, he 
was so deeply moved by what he re- 
garded as a stain upon the fair name of 
his native island, that he resolved thence- 


forth to find other subjects for his brush. 
Up to the present year he kept his re- 
solve, devoting himself chiefly to clas- 
sical figure work and to landscapes ; but 
his old bent was too strong for him. 
His ‘‘ Potato Harvest in Ireland,’’ re- 
cently exhibited at the National Acad- 
emy, marks his return to his first artis- 
tic love. 

Mr. Magrath was born at Cork in 
1838, and his career has been divided 
between Ireland and America. This 
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summer he expects to return to the 
former country, to reside there perma- 
nently. 


THE PARIS SALONS. 
Or the two Paris Salons of this year, 
the general verdict is that the older in- 






Leon Bonnat. 


stitution of the Palais de 1’Industrie car- 
ried off the palm from its younger rival 
of the Champ de Mars. ‘‘One point 
was especially noticeable at the Palais 
de 1’ Industrie—the number and clever- 
ness of foreign works, especially by 
English exhibitors,’’ says a critic who, 
by the way, is an Englishman, and may 
be prejudiced in favor of his country- 
men. ‘‘ Competent observers,’’ he adds, 
‘‘ hint pretty plainly that French artists, 
as a whole, are lagging behind their 
foreign contemporaries, the native school 
lacking freshness and originality.” 
Neither Salon was of unusual excel- 
lence, although both, of course, con- 
tained many pictures of great merit, and 
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The 
three canvases that attracted most atten- 
tion were perhaps Beraud’s ‘‘ Way of the 
Cross,’’ one of his startlingly anachron- 
istic allegories ; Détaille’s ‘‘ Victims of 
Duty,’’ a scene at a great fire in 
and Bonnat's ‘‘ Triumph of Art.” 


especially of high technical skill. 


aris ; 


LEON BONNAT. 

A PORTRAIT of Bonnat appears on 
this page. At sixty, Bonnat is a very 
different painter from the young artist 
who thirty years ago won reputation 
with his graceful studies of 
Italian contadine. ‘There is a 
good specimen of his earlier 
style in the Metropolitan Mus- 
eum-—the ‘‘Roman Girl at a 
Fountain,’’ one of the Cathar- 
ine Lorillard Wolfe pictures. 

For a sample of his later 
manner, look at ‘‘ Job,’’ repro- 
duced on page 349 from the 
original canvas in the Luxem- 
bourg gallery. Bonnat has 
become arealist, a leader of 
the realists. He has made a 
specialty of figure paintings 
that are almost anatomical 
charts. Every muscle, every 
wrinkle, is given with a fidel- 
ity that is curious rather than 
pleasant. He has painted a 
‘«Christ on the Cross ”’ in this 
sty le—showing an unideal- 
ized, intensely human sufferer 
whose flesh verily seems to 
quiver in agony. 

In portraiture, Bonnat has been very 
successful. He has painted many of the 





eminent Frenchmen of the day—among 
them Thiers, Victor Hugo, Grévy, 
Renan, and his own instructor, the 


painter Cogniet. His portraits are full 
of life and strength, and not always 
wholly free from eccentric exaggeration 
of detail. In that of Renan, for instance, 
which was exhibited at the Salon of 1892, 
a prominent feature was the old philo- 
sopher’s array of very long and very 
dirty finger nails. 





VENUS’ LOST ARMS. 
HENRI ROCHEFORT has been investi- 
gating the question of the lost arms of the 
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“op: 


From the painting by Léon Bonnat. 


Venus de Milo. When this most famous 
of ancient statues was first unearthed by 
some peasants of the island of Melos, 
lieutenant Dumont d’Urville—after- 
wards famous as a navigator—reported 
the discovery to M. de Riviere, French 
minister at Constantinople. Apprehend- 
ing its probable importance, de Riviere 
sent a secretary, M. de Marcellus, to 
negotiate for the purchase of the statue 
by the French government. His mission 
was successful, and the Venus went to 
the Louvre. 

All this occurred in 1820, ten years 
before M. Rochefort’s birth ; but he says 
that he remembers hearing a circum- 
stantial account of the event from his 


aunt, Mime. de St. Maur, who was a 
sister of M. de Riviere. On this author- 
ity he pronounces it to be certain that 
when d’Urville saw the Venus it had 
both its arms, which were broken off, 
but lay beside it. On the other hand, 
Marcellus positively stated that upon 
his arrival at Melos the statue was arm- 
less, and that he found no trace of the 
missing members. 

M. Rochefort adds that the family 
tradition described the right hand as 
holding the apple, the prize of beauty 
given to Venus by Paris, while the left 
hand raised the goddess’ robe to show 
to her judge the exquisite symmetry of 
her ankle. 








From a photograph by Walery, London. 


HENRY LABOUCHERE. 


One of the most remarkable figures of English public life—A journalist and politician, 
well born and rich, a radical democrat, a foe of royalty and titles— 
The hero of many amusing stories. 


By Harold Parker. 


= these latter days, when social con- 

ventions suppress individuality, and 
universal education turns out men in a 
mold of dull uniformity, there is some- 
thing grateful to the mental eye in a 
character that stands out from the com- 
monplace level, in a personality that 
dares to defy the rules of ordinary usage. 


There are very few men of the day who 
can claim this sort of distinction so 
justly as Mr. Labouchere. Remarkable, 
interesting, amusing, brilliant, and 
above all unconventional—all of these 
epithets his character and career have 
well earned. 


He is said to be an excellent listener 





























HENRY LABOUCHERE. 


to good stories. He is certainly a clever 
teller of them ; and more than this, he 
has the rare quality of making them. 
A biography of Labouchere would be a 
series of bright anecdotes. Some of 
those that are told of him are probably 
fictitious ; but the genuine ones are 
numerous enough. Here isa recent and 
characteristic sample: 

He was at dinner one evening in his 
Twickenham villa—which was Pope's 
Twickenham villa a century and a half 
ago—when an uninvited guest arrived, 
a Mexican who had a government con- 
cession in which he was very anxious to 
interest Labouchere. The stranger 
talked volubly until his host, who had 
listened with evident reluctance, asked: 

‘‘How do you expect to get back to 
London tonight? My house, as you 
see, is full, and I cannot offer you a 
bed. Have you a carriage ?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said the Mexican, ‘‘I came by 
train, and intend to return that way.” 

‘‘But,’’ returned Labouchere, ‘‘the 
last train left five minutes ago. There 
is one chance for you,”’ he went on. ‘‘I 
will row you down the river to the next 
station, where you can catch the ex- 
press. We can talk business on the 
way.’’ 

Excusing himself to his guests, La- 
bouchere went off with the Mexican. 
Within an hour he was back. 

‘Did you get the Mexican to the sta- 
tion in time ?’’ he was asked. 

‘‘That Mexican,’’ he said, in the tone 
of one who has accomplished a satisfac- 
tory piece of work, ‘‘ is landed on an 
island which is overflowed at high tide. 
It will be high tide in half an hour. No 
man ever spoilt my dinner with Mexi- 
can concessions twice. ”’ 

There is another story that has often 
been told of Labouchere, and located in 
a different part of the globe at each re- 
cital. It really occurred early in his 
diplomatic career, when he was ordered 
to St. Petersburg. He applied for an 
allowance to pay his expenses in travel- 
ing to his post, but was refused. Noth- 
ing further was heard of him for some 
six months ; then it was discovered that 
instead of being at the Russian capital 
he was in Homburg. Lord Russell, who 
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was then at the head of the Foreign 
Office, sent him a very sharp despatch. 
Labouchere replied that though his 
means were small, his zeal for the Brit- 
ish service was great, and as the govern- 
ment would not pay his railway fare 
he was walking to Russia, which he 
hoped to reach in about six months 
more. 

The stories about Labouchere begin in 
his school and college days. At Cam- 
bridge he must have been a terror to 
the ‘‘dons.’’ For one of his pranks the 
vice chancellor summoned him to re- 
ceive a reprimand, which was inipress- 
ively delivered by that dignitary, a 
Scotchman. At its conclusion the un- 
abashed Labouchere politely remarked 
that, to his deep regret, the learned 
doctor’s valuable advice had been en- 
tirely wasted upon him, for the reason 
that he could not understand the gentle- 
man’s Scottish dialect. Could not an 
interpreter be summoned to translate it 
into English ? 

One day, in the examination schools, 
Labouchere noticed a proctor, whose 
duty it was to prevent cheating on the 
part of the students, and who seemed to 
be rather bored at his lack of occupa- 
tion. Labouchere determined to pro- 
vide him with employment. Writing 
something upon a slip of paper, he 
placed it under his blotter, and went on 
writing. Every minute or two, with a 
furtive glance at the proctor, he would 
take out the hidden sheet and consult it. 

The official soon noticed this and 
pounced upon him, with ‘‘ What have 
you got there ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, nothing, nothing—only a piece 
of paper,’’ said the undergraduate, in 
apparent confusion. 

The proctor curtly demanded to see 
the piece of paper. Labouchere pro- 
tested. Finally the inquisitor seized 
the blotter, and drew from under it the 
suspicious sheet. There was nothing 
on it except the words, written in a 
large, round hand, ‘‘Sold Again.’’ 

After his departure from college—a 
premature departure, it is said—Labou- 
chere traveled for a while, and ina char- 
acteristically unconventional way. In 
Mexico his roving fancy—or was it the 
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black eyes of some Spanish eques- 
trienne ?—led him tocast in his lot with 
a wandering circus company. He used 
to stand at the tent door and take in 
the oranges and the ears of corn that 
the natives contributed for admission to 
the show. Next he wandered north, 
and at St. Paul—then a frontier settle- 
ment—joined a band of Indians, in 
whose tepees he spent six months. 

His father, John Labouchere, was a 
man of wealth and position in Eng- 
land. At one time he held office as 
president of the Board of Trade, and the 
late Lord Taunton was his brother in 
law. His influence was easily sufficient 
to procure for his son an appointment in 
the diplomatic service—the one branch 
of British officialdom that is still ex- 
empt from the competitive system. 
Henry Labouchere was somewhere in 
the West when he chanced to hear that 
he had been gazetted to the leyation at 
Washington. He went to his post, 
served there for a time, and was trans- 
ferred successively to several European 
capitals. : 

Once he received an official notice 
that he had been appointed secretary to 
the British legation to the South Ameri- 
can republic of Parana. The red tape 
department in London apparently was 
not aware that the ambitious little state 
in question had just been absorbed by 
the empire of Brazil. Labouchere was, 
but did not say so. Six months later 
he was heard of at Monte Carlo, where 
he was endeavoring to break M. Blanc’s 
bank. He was somewhat indignantly 
requested to explain. He did so most 
politely, declaring that he had regarded 
his appointment as equivalent to per- 
mission to take a holiday without loss of 
salary, as a reward for his arduous and 
exemplary services to his country. 

Labouchere first entered the House of 
Commons as the representative of 
Windsor in 1864, but a few months later 
he was unseated on petition. After this 


came a short term as member for Mid- 
dlesex, and two defeats at the polls. 
His parliamentary career really began in 
1880, when he was returned for North- 
ampton, which city he has since repre- 
sented continuously. 





HENRY LABOUCHERE. 


Journalism—a field in which he has 
made an equally conspicuous mark—he 
first entered in 1870, as correspondent of 
the London Daily News during the 
siege of Paris. His letters, which were 
afterwards published as ‘‘ The Diary of 
a Besieged Resident,’’ are one of the 
documents of the history of the Franco 
German war. Together with the graphic 
despatches of Archibald Forbes, they 
first brought the Daily News to a circu- 
lation large enough to be profitable. 

Iabouchere had conspicuous success 
in getting his letters to London promptly 
and regularly, while those of the other 
correspondents were lost or delayed. 
The wily Jules Favre had informed the 
representatives of the press that if their 
despatches were given to a certain offi- 
cial, special care would be taken of 
them. Labouchere suspected the nature 
of the special care. He gave ‘‘dum- 
mies’’ to the government messenger, 
and slipped his real letters into the or- 
dinary mail, addressed to a lady in Lon- 
don, who took them to the Day News 
office. The press despatches were in- 
variably detained for inspection, but 
there was not time to overhaul the pri- 
vate letters, and Labouchere’s went 
through unnoticed. 

His next journalistic connection was 
with the World, the late Edmund Yates’ 
weekly paper. Labouchere undertook 
its financial work, and soon made a 
characteristic hit. He learned from a 
confidential source that the proprietors 
of the 7imes were dissatisfied with their 
financial editor, a Mr. Sampson, and 
were about to ask for his resignation. 
Labouchere at once attacked him in his 
column of the World, and peremptorily 
called upon the 7zmes to dismiss the 
man at once. When, according to a 
decision already made, the dismissal 
came, following quickly upon the 
World’s vehement demand, the public 
was tremendously impressed, and be- 
gan to regard the weekly journal as a 
power in financial affairs. 

It was not long before Labouchere, 
preferring complete journalistic inde- 
pendence, started a weekly of his own, 
the now famous 7ruth. His venture 
was almost immediately successful. He 


























THE RAREST GEM. 


made 7ruth the brightest of all the gos- 
sipy chronicles of the world’s doings, as 
well as the keen weapon of a tireless and 
fearless crusade against official misman- 
agement, social imposture, and financial 
fraud. The yearly profits of 7ruth are 
said to be something like $125,000, but 
against them must be set Labouchere’s 
expenses in fighting the almost count- 
less libel suits that have been brought 
against him by the small army of swind- 
lers and adventurers whom he has ex- 
posed. His policy has won him great 
popularity, and has been repeatedly 
vindicated in the courts-—but vindications 
in the courts are expensive luxuries. It 
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is said that he has $250,000 owing to him 
by irresponsible litigants who have sued 
him and, though defeated, have left him 
to bear the costs of the cases. 
Incidentally to his political and journ- 
alistic careers, Labuuchere has been a 
theatrical manager. He once owned the 
Queen’s Theater, and personally directed 
its production of several different plays 


—one of them, ‘‘ Fatherland,’’ adapted 
from Sardou by his own pen. He got 


more diversion than profit from the ex- 
perience, which is chiefly memorable in 
his biography from the fact that his 
leading lady, Miss Henrietta Hodson, 
became Mrs. Labouchere. 





THE RAREST GEM. 


THE young red rose it laughs at me, 
For jealousy of her ; 

The saucy squirrel chaffs at me 
From the branches of the fir. 


The brook reflects her dainty face, 
And boasts it’s fair-as she, 
As it runs its everlasting race 
. From the mountain to the sea. 


You are, oh foolish brook and rose, 
In nature’s diadem ; 

But you’re the setting—she, God knows, 
Is the rare, the radiant gem. 





Thomas Winthrop Hall. 











CORONA OF THE NANTAHALAS. 


By Louis Pendleton. 


I. 


IDEON McLEOD had lived, from child- 
hood up, in the North Carolina moun- 
tains, as had his father before him; 

but it was not until the year 1864, when the 
conscript officers, under the spur of ne- 
cessity, became unusually active, that he 
removed into the fastnesses of the wild 
Nantahalas. The mountaineers as a class 
were notoriously indifferent to the issues of 
the war, and Gideon McLeod was no excep- 
tion to the rule. With his childless wife 
and such of his belongings as could well 
be transported, he retired from view at the 
‘first note of alarm, and was seen no more. 

The refuge he had selected was a shel- 
tered nook or cove high up in the moun- 
tains, and fully fifteen miles remote from 
any other human dwelling place. Here a 
rude cabin was built, and gradually a few 
acres of ground were cleared. At the out- 
set it was the intention of the refugees 
eventually to return to the lower valley and 
the neighborhood of their friends, but time 
passed, and they remained where they 
were. The war was over long before they 
knew of its termination, and their desire to 
return had meanwhile weakened. Sensi- 
tive at first because they had had no chil- 
dren—a calamity almost unheard of among 
their prolific neighbors—their alienation 
was intensified later on, when a son was 
born to them, who by and by proved to be 
both deaf and dumb. 

So the seasons came and went, and the 
McLeods thought no more of leaving their 
hiding place. The ‘husband gradually 
cleared more land, plowed his fields, 
sowed and harvested his crops. The wife 
spun and wove, kept her house, and 
watched the boy, who, despite his sad afflic- 
tion, was none the less her joy and pride. 
They were simple, unschooled folk, to be- 
gin with, born in the lonely mountains, and 
were contented and happy in their solitary 
situation to a degree quite inconceivable 
from our point of view. <A few times a 
year Gideon Mcleod descended to the 
settlement in the lower valley, in order to 


procure certain necessaries. Such trans- 
portation as he required was accomplished 
by means of a pack mule, a mountain 
bridle path being as yet the only highway. 
This was their sole communication with 
their kind. 

As the years passed, as he made additions 
to his house and became more comfortable, 


‘ and as he saw his few sheep and cattle de- 


velop into considerable flocks and herds, 
Gideon McLeod gave thanks that the 
wherewithal of life was within his grasp. 
He had no money and needed none. The 
few farm implements and articles of house- 
hold use purchased now and then in the 
lower valley were all paid for in hides and 
furs, fruit of the hunting and trapping of 
leisure hours. The wild mountains were 
his kingdom. ‘The outside world might go 
to war, or be wasted with pestilence or 
with famine; he was free and independent 
of it all. 

It was when the boy, whom they had 
named Dan, was about five years old that 
an event occurred which was the beginning 
of a new epoch in their lives. 

Gideon McLeod was walking in the for- 
est on the slope of the mountain below his 
farm, one afternoon, when his attention 
was attracted to a very unusual sound—the 
sound of horse hoofs on the flinty path lead- 
ing down toward the lower valley. He was 
at once stirred with curiosity and wonder, 
perhaps even with something of alarm. Con- 
cealing himself behind a tree, he awaited 
the appearance of the horse on that portion 
of the path in view from where he stood. 

No one in the lower valley ever toiled up 
to Lonely Cove, either on business or to 
make a social visit. If this was a stranger 
from other parts, what could be his object? 
If the perplexed mountaineer had guessed 
for a whole year, he would not have antici- 
pated what he saw. 

In a few moments a horseman appeared 
and drew rein, throwing horse and rider in 
relief against the opposite green wall of 
trees. Gideon McLeod saw at a glance that 
the horse was a fine animal, though wet 
with sweat and travel stained, and that the 
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rider was not a mountaineer, but wore the 
clothes and had the air of a man of the out- 
side world. He was young in years, too, 
andof a handsome face, but distinguished 
by a curious wildness of the eye. McLeod’s 
next discovery was that the strange young 
man’s right arm supported a little child, 
whose wavy, flowing hair of light gold was 
all entangled with twigs and leaves, as 
though from hurried and reckless traveling 
through pathless forests. Evidently the 
child was asleep from sheer exhaustion. 

These observations were scarcely made 
before the horseman turned at right angles 
and entered a little open glade between the 
path and the tree behind which McLeod was 
hidden. It was seen, now, that he was com- 
muning with himself, and as he halted 
these words were distinctly audible : 

‘Shelley, Shelley, Shelley is a skylark, 
a cloud, a sensitive plant, a monster, a king 
of the fiends. He is thrice blessed and four 
times damned. He juggles with death and 
glorifies hell. He brings ‘light shade for 
the leaves when laid in their noonday 
dreams.’ And I—I am an oak, and around 
me twined my dearest, my loved one, my 
little, little vine ; and he took her from me, 
this king of the fiends. He tore her from 
my arms and twined her in his own; he 
bound her and held her, and recked not 
that she wailed. And between them Anon 
up rose /’alouette, the skylark fair, the 
sweet, wee bird, the sensitive plant, be- 
neath the old tree; she came into life and 
wept and grew free till ’twas a maddening 
thing to see—ah! a damned thing to see. 
And I said to the king of the fiends, come 
and see if we can better agree when a sword 
judges ’twixt us three! And I held him 
hard and slew him that day—I laughed as I 
slew him that day ; and cared not that my 
vine still clung to his clay, stained with 
the blood di 

Suddenly breaking the thread of his inco- 
herent soliloquy, the strange man sprang 
to the ground. The shock awakened the 
child, and it began to cry. Gideon Mc- 
Leod expected to see it tenderly hushed and 
comforted, but the stranger did not even 
look at it, and walking a few steps away, he 
set it down carelessly. 

‘* Now let the blood flow blithe and free, 
blithe and free,” he muttered, returning. 

Gideon McLeod could not believe that he 
saw aright as the strange man drew a pis- 
tol, and, after looking furtively around, 
cocked it, and placed the muzzle against 
the head of the horse. Surely the whole 
thing must be a dream. The next moment 
there was a loud report, and the poor an- 








imal fell to the ground. Then for some 
moments the slayer stood still, and, with a 
wild, indescribable glare of the eye, looked 
down upon the last struggles of his noble 
victim. Was there ever a deed so cold 
blooded, useless, infamous? Gideon Mc- 
Leod’s eyes flashed fire. 

Turning toward the child and recocking 
his weapon, the madman spoke again, in 
the same monotonous, swinging style: 

“And now /’alouette, the wee, wee bird, 
the sensitive plant, the sweet fiend’s child, 
the skylark blithe and free, must follow, 
must follow downward to the sea—the sea 
of red blood which flows from me. Then I 
—even I—will plunge into the deep; in 
oblivion’s red gulf my soul will I steep.” 

The observer foresaw nothing from these 
mad utterances, but the stranger’s actions he 
could not mistake. At sight of the strug- 
gling horse the child had begun crying 
piteously, and the mountaineer’s heart 
smote him as he listened. If need be, he 
would fight to protect the babe. Suddenly 
the pistol was raised, but instantly was low- 
ered; the assassin, mad though he might 
be, seemed unable to forget that his pro- 
posed victim was a little child. By this time 
Gideon Mcleod was trembling in every 
limb. He knew what was coming and pre- 
pared himself. His long rifle was raised 
and careful aim taken. 

“Tf you shoot, I’ll kill you!’ he called 
out from his place. 

The madman started and glanced about 
him, failing to locate the voice. Then, 
quick as a flash, he raised the pistol and 
fired. ‘The report was followed so closely 
by another that the two sounded as one. 
But the results were far different. The 
child remained unhurt, the ball passing to 
one side ; but the man dropped his weapon, 
fell heavily backward against a tree, and 
collapsed to a sitting posture, glaring 
about him and muttering. 

Gideon MclI,eod had rushed forward, full 
of horror at what he had done. Making 
sure that the child was unharmed, he ap- 
proached the wounded man. 

‘““Ah! ’tis he—'tis he—the king of the 
fiends,’ cried the madman fiercely, as 
their eyes met. ‘‘’Tis Clarence, false, 
fleeting, perjured Clarence that stabbed me 
i’ the field by Tewksbury! Out of my 
sight, thou craven! Get thee hence, base 
fellow——”’ 

A sudden sense of pain seemed to inter- 
rupt him; he started, paused, as though 
groping for his words, then groaned: ‘‘ Oh, 
I am wounded to death !”’ 

‘*God knows I didn’t want to shoot you,”’ 
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cried Gideon Mcleod, almost with the air 
ofaculprit. ‘But I couldn’t helpit. You 
was a-shootin’ that innocent baby, and you 
can’t blame me. What in the devil ailed 
you, man?’ 

With tears in his eyes, the mountaineer 
stood before his victim, speaking earnestly 
in his desire to justify himself. The wild 
glare of the wounded man’s eyes faded out 
of them, slowly giving place to a glimmer- 
ing of reason. 

‘*T was inad—crazy, do you understand ?”’ 
he articulated, huskily and painfully, for he 
was now weakening fast. ‘‘I wanted to 
kill—to kill—the child—and then—imyself. 
Take—her—send—write——”’ A gush of 
blood from the throat choked his utterance; 
his head sank upon his breast, his body fell 
over on its side, and he became uncon- 
scious. 





Gideon McLeod bent over and examined ° 


him. The shirt front was soaked with 
blood, indicating that the wound was there. 
The rude mountaineer was amazed at the 
fineness of the linen and underclothing, but 
his attention quickly centered on the 
wound. ‘The ball had entered the breast 
-and pierced a vital part, for in a few mo- 
ments it was quite clear that the man was 
dead. 

The child had ceased its cries, and stared 
at the mountaineer in a hungry, wistful way, 
as though it desired to be taken up by this 
unexpected and unknown friend. But 
Gideon McLeod looked only at the dead. 
A great fear fell upon him. He had killed 
aman. In his own heart he believed him- 
self blameless, but who else would believe 
it? Who could be found to credit the at- 
tempted murder of that fair and innocent 
child? Assuredly the man was mad, as he 
himself had claimed; but was he mad 
when he parted with his friends, and would 
not those friends be coming presently to 
demand a reckoning ? 

At this thought the mountaineer leaped 
forward and darted into the woods. The 
friends of the dead were coming; they 
must be very near by this time. Perhaps 
they were near enough to hear him as he 
ran. What an uproar the dried leaves 
made as they scattered before his feet, and 
how strangely loud was the cracking of the 
brittle twigs! He ran faster. The over- 
hanging branches whipped him rudely 
across the face, and the underbrush seemed 
to strive to seize his flying body. Bursting 


into thickets of laurel, it seemed to him 
that at every leap he stumbled and was 
thrown back. 

All at once the fleeing man heard a cry 
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and halted, breathless. Ah, they had come 
—and in another minute they would be on 
his track! The cry was heard again, more 
distinctly than before—the wailing cry of a 
little child, maltreated, forgotten, and de- 
serted. 

Gideon McLeod turned red with shame, 
and thought no more of flight. He had 
risked too much for that child to think of 
deserting it now. Let them come, and if 
they refused to believe his story, he would 
defend his life as best he could, and trust in 
God. Retracing his steps with all speed, 
he spoke soothingly to the babe, lifted it 
tenderly, and bore itto his home. As the 
child ceased to sob, and shut its tiny fingers 
around his thumb in a trustful way, the 
heart of the rough mountaineer was deeply 
moved. 

Mrs. McLeod stood in the doorway, her 
eyes distended with amazement, as her hus- 
band approached. 

“What in the name o’ ——,”’ she said, 
and stopped, unable to find words. 

“T’ve killed a man, Polly,’’ she heard 
her husband saying in a voice strangely 
calm, ‘‘but I done it fur this little one. 
God knows it wan’t fur nothin’ else.’’ 

He stood on the ground below her, with 
his burden, and told his story. She lis- 
tened motionless, without a word, her dis- 
tended eyes riveted upon him till he had 
finished. For one brief while she doubted, 
as indeed she well might. Who could be- 
lieve such a story? 

“Did you kill that man to git the child, 
Gid ?’’ she asked at last, terror on her face, 
although her speech wascalm. ‘‘ Did you 
go and do that ’caze I hain’t brought you 
no child that could talk ?” 

‘* Well--Polly!”’ he. exclaimed, deeply 
wounded. ‘‘ After ten years and better you 
can’t take my word !”’ 

He mounted the steps and passed by her 
into the house, placing the child on a bed, 
and covering it up. She stood back and 
allowed him to do all this, woman’s work 
as it was. She was in no hurry to relieve 
him of his charge, which she feared was the 
price of blood. 

The child fell asleep almost at once, and 
the mountaineer turned away. He went 
outside again and stood by the steps, pon- 
dering. The wife then stepped to the bed 
and took one long look. Then she re- 
turned and stood in the doorway again, look- 
ing anxiously at her husband. 

Gideon McLeod thought for twenty min- 
utes before he decided what to do. Gradu- 
ally it became clear to him that the dead | 
man’s friends were not to be expected at 
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once, for during all this time there had been 
nothing to herald their approach. Most 
likely the madman had had no companions 
in the first place, and had ridden to the 
mountains alone with the child. Then, for 
the present, there was no fear. But the sun 
was low, darkness would soon fall, and 
then the wolves would come forth from 
their retreats. The body could not be left 
on the ground all night. A suggestion of 
prudence warned the mountaineer that the 
sooner all reminders of the tragedy were 
removed the better. Six months some- 
times passed at Lonely Cove without wit- 
nessing the visit of even a strolling hunter, 
but no one could tell what a day might 
bring forth. — - 

With this thought in mind, Gideon Mc- 
Leod went toa stable a short distance in the 
rear of his house, secured ropes, bridled his 
mule, and led him forth. 

‘“Come on now and look for yourself,” 
he said to his wife, rather distantly. ‘I'll 
be bound when you see that horse you 
won’t think / killed him.” 

‘“‘Oh, Gideon,’’ returned the woman 
brokenly, ‘‘I believe you. Don’t think 
hard o’ me. I was jes’ terrified.”’ 

He insisted, however, and she meekly 
followed him, after shutting the door. The 
distance was hardly a quarter of a mile, and 
they were soon there. Nothing had been 
disturbed, and not a sound broke the still- 
ness of the primeval forest. The moun- 
taineer pointed to the stiffening horse, then 
lifted the body of the man and put it on 
the mule’s back, strapping it there with the 
ropes. Thus they returned home. 


LY. 


THE most careful search revealed no card, 
letter, or scrap of paper in any of the dead 
man’s pockets, and for the present it was 
impossible to establish his identity. Sixty 
dollars in notes were found, however, and 
a linen handkerchief with the letters ‘‘H. 
M.”’ embroidered in one corner with white 
silk thread. Also on one of the garments 
worn by the child the word ‘‘ Corona’’ was 
found, similarly embroidered. After acon- 
sultation, it was decided to tie the money 
up in the handkerchief and put it in a safe 
place, to be carefully kept for the future use 
of the child. 

Gideon Mcleod set to work at once, and 
in less than two hours’ time had constructed 
a rough coffin, in which he placed the body 
and naileditup. The sun had now set, but 
he did not pause. Selecting a spot in the 
woods not far away, he began digging a 
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grave—completing the work by the light 
of a torch held by his wife. The house 
meanwhile was shut up, the two children 
being; asleep, while the dead lay at rest on 
the porch without. An hour or so after 
nightfall the weary mountaineer lifted the 
coffin to his shoulder, and staggered beneath 
it to the grave, preceded by his wife, who 
carried a torch in one hand, a small copy of 
the Bible in the other. 

“Tt don’t seem human, Gid, to bury him 
without readin’ an’ prayin’,’’ she said, and 
he agreed. 

Having placed his burden in the bottom 
of the grave, Gideon Mcleod opened the 
book, made a hasty selection, and read 
aloud for a brief space. His wife listened 
with the tears streaming down her face. 
Then he recited a familiar prayer, and it 
was over. The earth was rapidly shoveled 
in, a slight mound raised, and a stake driven 
down to mark the place. 

““Now, if anybody comes, there ain’t 
nuthin’ fur ’em to see,’’ he said with relief, 
as they returned to the house. 

In the morning, however, he thought it 
well to descend to the scene of the tragedy 
and carry a spade. As he had expected, 
nothing was left of the horse but a few 
bloody bones. These were soon buried out 
of sight, even the fresh earth being covered 
with dead leaves. The same day a heavy 
rain fell, obliterating all traces of what had 
taken place, and Gideon McLeod drew a 
long breath of relief. 

After the lapse of days, weeks, months, 
without a warning of the coming of the 
dead man’s friends in search of him, the 
mountaineer gradually ceased to dread 
their arrival and their questions, and he 
saw that it rested with him to keep the 
secret for a lifetime if he chose. He could 
either contrive to advertise the lost child, 
and so restore it to its home, or do nothing, 
bringing it up as his own. 

After much uneasiness of mind, he chose 
the latter as the only safe course. He pitied 
the bereft mother, if a living mother there 
were, and would gladly have returned to 
her her own, could he have known where 
to find her; but to make the matter public 
would be to declare himself a homicide— 
some might say a murderer—and he could 
not persuade himself to.do this. Besides, 
the difficulties of an investigation would be 
greater than he felt that he could success- 
fully undertake. 

After all, the little girl owed her life to 
him. But for his interference the mother 
would have been more truly bereft than 
now; and he thought that this claim to a 
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large degree justified his course. He saw 
that his position was impregnable, if he 
chose to make it so; it was within his power 
to say and maintain that the child was 
his own. No one could disprove it, for 
he and his wife had lived absolutely alone 
and remote. No eye but theirs had seen 
the child until the clothes worn on the 
day of its arrival had been laid carefully 
away and replaced by others, of Mrs. 
McLeod's own making. The little waif 
was now apparently between two and three 
years old. Leta year or two pass, and she 
could scarcely be recognized by her own 
family. The prompt exchange of clothing, 
however, was accomplished less as a matter 
of concealment than as a precaution insur- 
ing the means of a possible future identi- 
fication. 

Apparently delicate at first, the child 


soon began to thrive in the mountain air, de-: 


veloping into a bright, happy hearted, do- 
cile little girl, strong of limb and beautiful 
of feature, the light of the mountaineer’s 
eye, an ever cheering companion to his 
wife through her lonely hours, and the un- 
failing delight of the deaf mute Dan, who 
. was ever her willing and obedient slave. 
She was early taught to call her adopted 
parents uncle and aunt, and grew up igno- 
rant that these titles were a mere form. 
The McLeods supposed that the word ‘‘ Cor- 
ona,’’ embroidered on one of the little gar- 
ments now laid away, was the child’s bap- 
tismal name; but found it too difficult and 
strange for daily use, choosing rather to call 
their charge Anna. 

The infantile impressions of her past 
life were soon effaced from little Corona’s 
mind, and the surroundings of her moun- 
tain home assumed sole dominion in her 
memory. When she was five years old, 
and Dan was eight, a sense of responsibility 
began to weigh on Gideon McLeod; he felt 
that household training was not enough, 
and that something should be done looking 
toward the education of the two children. 
Little could be made of Dan, of course, ow- 
ing to his congenital infirmity, but much 
might be done for Corona. 

The mountaineer was a man of few 
words, and no book learning beyond a slight 
acquaintance with the ‘three R’s,’’ but he 
meant well, and the beginning that he made 
could not have been improved on. This 
beginning was the reading aloud, each 
evening, of a chapter from the historical 
parts of the Bible. Poor Dan could hear 


nothing; but Corona’s manifest pleasure, as 
she gradually began to follow with com- 
prehension, was a continuing delight to 
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him, and he never failed to sit beside her 
as she listened, just as though he under- 
stood everything. 

A year or two later a primer and a little 
reader were procured from the store in the 
lower valley, lessons were given by the 
husband now and then in the evening, and 
by the wife more often in the afternoons ; 
and in the course of a year both books were 
mastered. 

It was when Corona was ten or eleven 
that a schoolmaster came to the lower 
valley tospend a summer vacation. He was 
not a teacher of the mountaineer type, but 
a man of considerable attainment, who 
taught Greek and Latin in a select Carolina 
school. Gideon McLeod liked his looks, 
and one day sought him out and made a 
rather strange proposition tohim. He said, 
in substance, that he had sixty dollars to 
expend on his niece’s education, and wished 
to secure the best talent he could find. If 
the schoolmaster would spend two vacations 
at Lonely Cove, and instruct the girl daily, 
the money was his. The offered salary, in 
more particular terms, was ten dollars a 
month and board. 

The schoolmaster smiled at the naiveté of 
the proposal, but he was poor, unmarried, 
and unwell; he needed the mountain air, 
and after some reflection signified his 
willingness to acept. Thus was the money 
found in the pockets of the dead man ex- 
pended, and in this wise was Corona taught 
to speak, read, and write English with ease 
and intelligence. 

So unusual was her progress, and such 
was the schoolmaster’s affection for her, 
that he felt moved to promise her another 
summer’s instruction gratis ; but before the 
time arrived they were informed of his 
death. The letter carrying this intelligence 
also informed them that he had left certain 
of his favorite books to Corona, and in due 
time the package made its appearance in 
the lower valley. It being carried up on 
the mule’s back to Lonely Cove, and opened, 
a curious collection was displayed—con- 
sidering that the books were intended for a 
young girl. There was no single volume 
more modern than Shakspere. Most of 
them were translations of Hesiod, Homier, 
ZEschylus, Sophocles, Plato, Ovid, Virgil, 
and the Greek historians — Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon. 

Corona began to read these books at thir- 
teen, and in the course of time read and re- 
read them all, obliged at first to pass blindly 
over the words that were new to her, but 
going on, always going on, and receiving 
vivid, ineffaceable impressions. And here 
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began new perplexities for Gideon Mcleod 
and his wife. Corona asked a thousand 
questions which they could not answer— 
about goddesses, demigods, heroes, dryads, 
centaurs, satyrs, and so forth, in unending 
catalogue. Mrs. McLeod answered gravely 
that she had never ‘“‘hearn tell’’ of any of 
these things, and she was pretty sure they 
were not to be found anywhere in North 
Carolina, but they might have ’em across 
the mountains in Tennessee; she really 
could not speak for Tennessee. People had 
often told her that the latter was the last 
place in the world to live in—the ‘‘ jumpin’ 
off place,’’ so to speak, and there was no 
telling what might be found there. Being 
asked where Greece was, Gideon McLeod, 
who had never heard of that country, re- 
plied that all he knew about it was that it 
was usually in the frying pan at hog kill- 
ing time. 

Her questions remaining unanswered, 
Corona’s imagination supplied answers for 
herself, and it was a strange world which 
she constructed. As she grew older, the 
girl became more and more devoted to the 
schoolmaster’s books, and the gradual effect 
of these ancient authors upon a thirsty and 
virgin mind may be imagined. Without in- 
struction, intellectual companionship, or 
sympathy, without a modern book, periodi- 
cal, or newspaper, with nothing about her 
but wild mountains and forests, and a lonely 
frontier farm, she inevitably came to live 
more and more in a world of fancy—a world 
built upon old Greek forms, tempered by 
the more modern Shakspere, and colored 
but little by the realities of her actual 
human environment. 

It is not meant that she became silent, pe- 
culiar, or impractical. She was as human 
as she was beautiful, and never forgot her 
affection for, and her duty toward, her three 
companions at Lonely Cove. While her 
hands were engaged at the spinning wheel 
or the loom, her thoughts might indeed 
wander off into her fantastic world. She 
might fall to wondering whether the wood 
and water nymphs, which had so long 
eluded her search, were abroad in the forest 
today, laughing and singing and scattering 
the dry twigs before their feet as they ran 
through the long leafy aisles. But mean- 
while her household work was not left un- 
done. She became remarkably deft with the 
needle, and after some failures learned 


to fashion fof herself a number of won- 
derful Greek gowns, designed from the il- 
lustrations in her beloved bocks, and made 
of white or scarlet wool woven and dyed 
by her own hands. 


She and the deaf mute Dan were devoted 
friends, and had long ago learned to com- 
municate their thoughts, in a measure, by 
signs. They were as venturous and bold as 
any two boys, wandering together or alone 
in the pathless forests far from home, and 
fearing nothing. They climbed the high- 
est peaks and looked down on the clouds, 
caring not if the dark mists enveloped them, 
if the lightning blazed about them, or if the 
thunder shook the ground on which they 
stood. There was nothing in all this to 
frighten or distress these veritable children 
of nature. 

The three highest points near their home 
were renamed Olympus, Parnassus, and 
Helicon, and much of their leisure was 
spent upon these peaks and in the spaces 
between. Strong of limb, light of foot, and 
tireless, such mountain climbing was to 
them as play. Oftentimes they were fol- 
lowed on their tramps by two tame 
deer, captured long ago when very young, 
which Corona had of late begun to call 
Io and Atalanta. And, to complete the 
classic outline, they would sometimes run 
hard fought races, and the victorious Dan 
would be crowned with a wreath of leaves 
of the mountain laurel. 

By the time Corona was seventeen the 
occasional hunter who looked in on Lonely 
Cove had spread the fame of her unusual 


. beauty, and during the following two or 


three years one suitor after another ap- 
peared from among the young mountaineers 
of the lower valley—finding their way up 
the mountain path early on Sunday morn- 
ing, spending the day, and returning the 
same night. One after another they grew 
discouraged, and abandoned the difficult 
undertaking. Corona took no interest in 
them after their first appearance. She was 
by no means unkind ; it was merely that she 
could not adapt herself to them, that they 
appeared to her, as it were, a species far re- 
moved ; and when she spoke her words only 
seemed to fill them with wonder and strike 
them dumb. 

If they persisted, she did not scruple, 
finally, to leave them to be entertained by 
the elders, slipping away with a favorite 
book and making good her retreat to the 
topmost peak of Helicon or Parnassus, fol- 
lowed by Dan. 

‘‘He mought as well go barkin’ up an- 
other tree,’’ Gideon McLeod would say with 
a laugh, as each suitor appeared and as- 
sumed the regulation ‘‘courtin’ ’’ attitude. 
The girl’s manifest indifference in no way 
alarmed her adopted parents. They loved 
her, were proud of her, and were in no hurry 
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to see her marry an uncouth mountaineer, 
or even—had they been acquainted with 
one—a prince of the blood himself. 


Ait. 


For years it was Corona’s supposition 
that Lonely Cove was not very far removed, 
either by time or space, from ancient Greece 
—that one important country and civiliza- 
tion to which nearly all of herbooks referred. 
She knew nothing of the lapse of ages, of 
the story of the rise and fall of success- 
ive empires. She had only the Greece that 
was pictured in her books, and the moun- 
tains that loomed before her eyes. It was 
clear enough that Shakspere wrote of 
another period, but there was no history of 
the middle age at hand, and she was un- 
able to fill the gap. 

Her mountains were in a ‘‘ State”’ called 
Carolina, she well knew, and beyond them 
there was another called Tennessee. She 
occasionally heard the expression United 
States, and had a general idea of an indefi- 
nite number of Carolinas and Tennessees 
joined in some sort of union. And this was 
. all. The schoolmaster had failed to teach 

‘her anything of geography or history, de- 
voting his time, as well he might, to teach- 
ing her to speak and write correctly, and to 
read with intelligent comprehension, so far 
as was possible. 


There was, therefore, really nothing of 


the marvelous in the result that followed. 
Corona even wondered if the people of the 
outside world dressed like the Greeks. The 
Carolina mountaineers did not, so far as she 
had seen, but that proved nothing, for they 
were ignorant people as a class, doing noth- 
ing but raise sheep and till the ground, and 
having some characteristics that suggested 
comparison with the Spartan Helots. She 
recollected that the schoolmaster had not 
worn the Greek costume, but there may 
have been some reason for that also. 

One day she chanced to overhear McLeod 
saying to his wife that she was not akin to 
them. Going forward at once, she asked 
what this meant, and they were obliged to 
reaffirm what she had already heard. In 
reply to her eager questions as to where she 
had come from, they briefly replied that 
they had found her in the forest, and, being 
urged to do so, indicated the spot. 

This knowledge was the text for many 
strange fancies. The girl wondered if she 


had ever had any parents at all—if she had 
not been born of the forests and mountains, 
as the wood nymphs were. 
was almost a pagan. 


For Corona 
She had not indeed 
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forgotten the stories read to her from the 
Bible in early life, nor what she had learned 
from it for herself. She believed there was 
one great God, the creator of the world and 
of mankind ; but she supposed that the gods 
of the Greeks existed also, and, in a vague, 
uncertain way, thought of them as being in 
some sort one and the same with the angels 
of the Scriptures. 

The prophets had seen the angels and 
the Greeks had seen the gods. Corona 
sometimes found herself wishing and hop- 
ing that she, too, might be allowed to see 
one or the other, or both—if indeed the two 
were distinct orders of beings. Many a 
time, as she walked forth in the forest alone, 
her fancy went before her and reveled in the 
bright presence of an angel or a god; and 
when the dream was not realized she did 
not lose faith, but told herself that she 
was unworthy of such honor. 

Untouched as she was by the all pervad- 
ing doubt and skepticism of the modern 
world, there was the more opportunity for 
the development of her unquestioning be- 
liefs and persuasions. Repeated disappoint- 
ments failed to disturb her confidence, and 
she still dreamed of seeing a dryad, or at 
least a water nymph. Many a day she stole 
through the forest with bated breath, or sat 
watching beside the roaring mountain tor- 
rent, which she had named Simois—in vain, 
always in vain. 

One day in early summer, for an instant 
she was almost convinced that her wish 
had been granted. She was now turned 
nineteen, and was tall and full of grace of 
movement. Her face was unusually per- 
fect in outline, and rich color came and 
went in her rounded cheek. Her eyes were 
of the darkest brown, large, pensive, tender, 
and her whole expression was remarkable 
for a deep, dreaming wistfulness. Her dark, 
shining hair, long and wave-like, was now 
bound up in that conical pyramid so favored 
by the women of Greece. Her head was 
commonly crowned by a fillet of laurel 
leaves, and she wore one of those graceful 
robes of scarlet wool which she had learned 
to fashion so well. It was mid afternoon, 
and she had gone forth to walk alone, a 
book in her hand. 

The mountain forests were gay with 
the bloom of early summer. The fresh, 
light green of the poplars, maples, and 
beeches mingled in uncertain and irregular 
variation on the rising heights with the 
darker hue of the hemlocksand pines. The 
gardens of white birches were as light 
against the darkness of the funereal black 
balsams. Tender ferns grew in myriads 
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and vivid patches of color were contributed 
here and there by rhododendrons and 
azaleas. 

Corona paused where a tiny spring 
gushed forth from the rocky soil, and sent 
a little rill to join the roaring Simois. The 
place was in full view of that other spot 
which she knew so well and had visited so 
often—the spot where she had been found as 
achild. Gideon McLeod avoided it for 
reasons of his own, but it possessed for 
Corona a strong fascination. Here had 
been the scene of her mystical birth ; here 
her celestial guardians had set her down 
within reach of those kind earthly guar- 
dians who had taken her in and cared for 
her so well. Here, if anywhere, she fancied, 
would the former be pleased to manifest 
themselves to her. 

As this thought took shape in her mind, 
the girl heard the stroke of a horse’s hoofs 
on the rocky path, just where Gideon 
McLeod had heard the same sound sixteen 
years ago; but the vision which shortly 
presented itself was a far different one 
from that of a madman anda babe. What 
she saw was a young man of unusual physical 
beauty, clothed in a soft wool hat, a light 
silk outing shirt, and a coat and trousers of 
cream colored flannel. This could scarcely 
be a god, but might it not be one of the 
heroes, in spite of the strange apparel so 
unlike the Greek? At the least he was a 
part of that great unknown outside world, 
so different from her mountains, and Corona 
gazed enrapt. 

The young man saw her, dismounted, 
threw the bridle over his arm, and ap- 
proached, believing he had found the ob- 
ject of his quest. He was on the lookout 
for that wonderful girl of the Nantahalas 
who was said to be ‘‘as wise as a sage and 
as beautiful as a dream,’’ and assuredly this 
was she of whom he had heard—this tall 
sylvan goddess in a scarlet Greek robe, 
with a fillet of leaves round her head and 
a book in her hand. There could not be two 
such extraordinary persons in the same 
region. 

‘“May I have a drink?”’ he asked, with 
smiling face and uncovered head, as he 
stepped forward. 

He marked a certain gravity and stateli- 
ness in her acknowledgment of his salute, 
but saw no lack of friendliness in her face. 
As she answered, he was struck by the 
engaging quaintness of her accent and 
dialect, in which latter he soon recognized 
a peculiar mingling of mountain idioms 
with many archaic words and phrases. Such 
a dialect, if reproduced, would seem stilted 
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and unnatural at best, and may with profit 
be left to the imagination. 

Stooping, Corona dipped up water for the 
stranger in the rude cup which belonged to 
the spring. While he drank, after thank- 
ing her, she thought of the meeting of 
Nausicaa and Odysseus. 

‘‘Have I reached Mr. 
asked. 

‘“‘It is not far—up there,’’ she answered, 
pointing. ‘I will show you the way.”’ 

‘“You do not live there?”’ 

‘* Thave always livedthere. Mr. McLeod 
is my uncle.’’? She checked herself, recollect- 
ing that the relationship was not real. 

‘*My name is Henry Summierfield,” the 
young man pursued, as an introduction. 

‘*T like your name,’’ she said innocently, 
as he paused. ‘‘ Did they give it to you be- 
cause they expected you to be as beautiful 
as the fields in summer?’’ ‘The words were 
those of a jest, but her face was wholly 
serious. 

“T hope not,’’ said Summerfield, aston- 
ished, his handsome face a broad smile. 
‘‘ They were doomed to disappointment in 
that case. And may I know your name?”’ 

‘“They call me Anna, but Corona is my 
name,’’ she answered simply, unaware that 
her failure to mention a surname excited 
surprise. 

‘*That means a crown—a name proper to 
a queen among women,’’ he said with some- 
what effusive gallantry. He felt that he 
was at liberty to say almost anything that 
was not unkind ; nature and not etiquette 
ruled here. 

‘* Where did you come from ?”’ she asked, 
turning to lead the way up the slope. 
‘““You do not belong to the mountains. 
You are not like the mountain people.”’ 

He told her that New York was his home; 
he had been spending some weeks at Ashe- 
ville, and a few days since had concluded 
to make explorations higher up in the 
mountains. He had spent the night in the 
lower valley, and since early morning had 
been riding up the difficult pathway that led 
thence. It was said that Mr. McLeod’s was 
the highest settled point, and he had 
wanted to visit it before returning. 

‘*My uncle will be glad to see you,”’ said 
Corona, as he paused. ‘‘ We seldom havea 
guest.”’ 

They now walked forward together, the 
young man leading his horse. 

‘““What were you reading?’ he asked, 
looking inquiringly toward the book in her 
hand. 

‘The Odyssey,’’ she answered, holding it 
out to him. ‘‘Is it not beautiful ?’”’ 


McLeod’s?’’ he 
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“‘Really, I don’t know much about it,”’ 
he acknowledged. ‘‘I recollect reading a 
little of it in Greek when I was in school. 
Have you read it all?” 

“‘This is the third time. And I have 
other beautiful books which I will show 
you,’”’ she said enthusiastically. 

He saw that there were illustrations in 
the volume, and understood the origin of 
her Greek dress, which had greatly puzzled 
him. He perhaps wondered at her and ad- 
mired her all the more, however, for he re- 
alized that it must have required no little 
skill to fashion so graceful a robe from pic- 
tures alone. 

‘‘T have the Iliad and the great Greek 
tragedies,’’ she continued, ‘‘and Shak- 
spere’s dramas.”’ 

“IT know something about Shaksvere,’’ 
he said. 

“T like the way you dress,’’ she pursued 
naively, ‘‘ but when I first saw you I won- 
dered why you did not dress like the 
Greeks—like Perseus, and Heracles, and 
Theseus, and Meleager, and Jason, and 
Achilles, and Odysseus, and all the great 
heroes. My uncle and the mountaineers do 
not, but you are different from them.”’ 

“‘T am not acquainted with all the gentle- 
men you name,’’ laughed Summerfield, 
‘*but I can tell youwhy I don’t dress like 
them. Fashion haschanged a good many 
times since their days, and fashion, you 
know, is a tyrant who rules men with a rod 
of iron.”’ 

‘* What is fashion ?”’ 

‘“The custom which dictates what we are 
to wear.”’ 

‘““Then I am not in accord with fashion,’’ 
she said, looking down at her flowing robe 
in a doubtful way. 

“* You ?”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ You are above 
fashion. You are perfect in that costume, 
and should wear no other.’’ 

He looked at her with an artist’s appreci- 
ation in his eyes, and she felt reassured and 
pleased, although she did not quite under- 
stand. 

“After all, fashion is a fickle jade,”’ he 
laughed. ‘‘It would take volumes to 
enumerate all the caprices she has indulged 
in since the time you refer to, which is, I 
suppose, about three thousand years.”’ 

“Three thousand years!’’ exclaimed 
Corona, aghast. ‘‘I did not know—I did 
not dream——’”’ The girl looked like one 
who gazes, suddenly and without warning, 
into a bottomless abyss. ‘‘ What has hap- 
pened in all that time ?”’ she inquired at last. 

‘‘Innumerable things. The world has 
been shaken with countless wars, empires 
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have risen and fallen, Christianity has suc- 
ceeded paganism—everything conceivable 
has happened.” 

They were now at the gate of the farm. 

‘‘There is so much that I must learn from 
you while you are here,’’ she said earnestly, 
her thoughtful eyes fastened upon him. 

Her tone was almost confidential, though 
they had met only a few minutes before. 
Summerfield smiled encouragingly, and his 
hand involuntarily sought a note book in the 
pocket of his coat. He wished he could be 
alone for a short while in order to take down 
her speeches before he forgot them. He 
thought he saw a great opportunity within 
his grasp, and congratulated himself on be. 
ing where he was. 

‘*T shall be only too glad to tell you all 
you wish to know—so far as I can,’’ he said 
promptly. 

He felt encouraged by her words to con- 
template staying longer than he had in- 
tended at first. She was evidently as deeply 
interested in him as he in her, and the 
acquaintance promised to be very entertain- 
ing and useful. Already he saw the outline 
of a possible story with her as its central in- 
spiration. Meanwhile he was far from con- 
sidering her forward, perceiving at a glance 
that she was absolutely ignorant of the con- 
ventions of social life, with nothing but an 
instinctive delicacy to guide her. 

As they reached the gate a large, mus- 
cular young man appeared from the woods 
in the opposite direction, and ran up to 
them eagerly. His broad, ruddy face in- 
dicated robust health, but not a high degree 
of intelligence, and there was something 
infantile in his expression, although his eye 
seemed keen enough. He smiled at Corona 
in passing. Then, halting less than three 
feet distant, he fixed his fearless eyes on 
Summerfield, devouring every detail of his 
features and dress. 

‘This is Dan, my uncle’s son. He can 
neither hear nor speak,’’ said Corona, not 
quite cheerfully. 

The deaf mute then turned to the girl, 
and his expression seemed to say, ‘‘ Where 
did you find this novelty in the way of a 
man?’’? Corona having answered by signs 
and gestures, Dan’s devouring glance was 
again turned upon Summierfield. 

The mountaineer’s house, first constructed 
as a mere log cabin of the rudest sort, had 
long since been improved on. It had now 
five or six rooms, besides a porch both at 
the front and the back. There were climb- 
ing plants growing on it, and in the yard a 
variety of shrubs and transplanted flowers. 
Though so simple and rude, the effect of the 
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whole was pleasing and homelike to one 
fresh from wanderings through the wild 
forests and mountains. 

Mrs. McLeod, a timid, faded, solemn 
faced woman, saw the stranger from the 
doorway, but did not go out. She called to 
her husband, who was at work in the rear, 
and by the time the party had entered the 
yard he was there to meet them. He was 
almost as ruddy and robust as his son, but 
the evidences of advancing years were to be 
seen in his iron gray hair and hard, wrinkled 
face. He, too, looked tenderly on Corona 
in passing. 

‘‘We are mighty glad to see you, sir,’’ 
he said simply and heartily when Summer- 
field was presented. 


IV. 


SUMMERFIELD explained that he was a 
tourist, with much time at his disposal. He 
desired to spend a few days in the higher 
altitudes, and if they had room and could 
take him in, he would be glad to pay well. 
He saw at once that he had made a mistake, 
and that the mention of money was offensive. 
In the Nantahalas the sojourning traveler is 
taken in as a guest or not atall. However, 
he was cordially urged to stay at the Mc- 
Leods’ home, and was not slow to accept 
the offered hospitality. 

He took copious notes relating to every- 
thing he thought interesting, and before his 
departure had completed a letter for a news- 
paper with which he had aregular connec- 
tion. He found that a mere description of the 
peaceful life at Lonely Cove was lacking in 
sensational features. In fact, with Corona 
left out—she being reserved for his story— 
it was hopelessly tame. So, with much 
picturesqueness and humor, he described a 
dancing party suggested by something seen 
in the backwoods elsewhere. Not content 
with this invention, he boldly turned his 
peaceful place of sojourn into an illicit dis- 
tillery of ‘‘ mountain dew.”’ 

Gideon McLeod (not mentioned by name) 
was made to play the réle of the regulation 
moonshiner, generous and hospitable with 
his friends, but burning with hatred of rev- 
enue officers and of all persons suspected 
of sympathizing with them. The distillery 
itself was described in detail, and placed in 
a convenient mountain cave not far from 
the moonshiner’s abode. The stealthy 
methods of disposing of the colorless.whisky 
to the lower valley people were recounted, 
one of them being the familiar practice of 
placing a jug and a piece of silver at some 
lonely spot in the forest, and returning later 
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to find the money gone and the liquor there 
in its stead. 

Summerfield did not write all this with- 
out some slight prickings of conscience— 
he was not altogether hardened as yet—but 
he easily persuaded himself that he was 
doing noharm. It was notorious that there 
were illicit distilleries in the North Caro- 
lina mountains, and what mattered it if he 
located one at Lonely Cove? Nobody could 
claim that it was a libel on the section, and, 
as the readers of the Chronicle would not 
know where the place was, no harm could 
result. 

On the other hand, a readable letter could 
be written and his time not be wasted. Sum- 
merfield thought he had wasted too much 
time already in his search for illicit distil- 
leries, since up to date he had found noth- 
ing more than a sort of rural ‘‘ speak easy,”’ 
where the colorless liquid was poured into 
the purchasers’ bottles from a new and in- 
nocent looking kerosene can. Sumnimer- 
field was not the man to waste time in self 
examination or in the contemplation of 
moral questions. Hisattention was usually 
centered on gathering the material for a 
readable letter. Rather than fail to do this, 
he was at all times ready to still the faint 
whisper of the inward monitor. 

It was Corona, however, who now ab- 
sorbed the greater part of his time and at- 
tention. As he came more and more to rec- 
ognize her absolute innocence, he grew bold 
enough to take down her speeches, often as 
soon as they were uttered. The girl showed 
him Olympus, Helicon, Parnassus, the Si- 
mois, and the Scamander—indeed, all her 
favorite haunts, and he was constantlytaking 
notes. The deaf mute always accompanied 
them, whether from mere curiosity or be- 
cause he was told so to do, the guest could 
not decide. 

Once, as they halted at a little stream, an 
affluent of one of the classical rivers, Sum- 
merfield threw himself down on the bank 
to drink. Corona, who was standing near, 
saw his reflection in the water, and noticed 
that he looked at it steadily before breaking 
the mirror with his lips. 

“‘Remember the fate of Narcissus,’’ she 
said, with a half smile, but seriously. 
‘‘There is danger in that for such as you.’’ 

‘‘ Who was Narcissus?’’ asked the young 
man, as he rose to his feet. ‘‘I believe I 
knew once upon a time.”’ 

Quite simply and seriously she repeated 
the story of the beautiful youth who fell 
hopelessly in love with his own image re- 
flected in the mirror of the brook. 

Summerfield burst into a great laugh. 
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‘‘Do you think I am as vain as that?’’ he 
‘‘T think I could preserve a level 


” 


asked. 
head even if I were good looking. 

‘‘Narcissus could not have been more 
beautiful,’? was Corona’s thought, as she 
stood silent. 

“You don’t believe that story was true ?’’ 
asked Summerfield. 

‘‘T do not know. It may have happened. 
If it did not, it must have been invented in 
order to convey some hidden meaning.”’ 

‘“What possible hidden meaning could 
there be in such an idle fancy ?”’ 

‘*Socrates could have explained it, I 
think. He would perhaps have said the 
story was a fable describing the disastrous 
results of unbridled self conceit.” 

Summerfield took out his note book and 
began to write. 

‘““Why do you write so much in your 
book ?’’ she asked, for the first time. 

‘‘In order to make sure of things before 
they are gone forever,’’ he said, laughing. 
“One must pin down a thought before it 
blows away.”’ 

She was far from comprehending him 
thoroughly, supposing he only wrote down 
reflections for the pleasure it gave him, and 
thinking he must therefore be thoughtful 
and wise. For the first time was thus sug- 
gested to her the idea of keeping a diary. 

‘*Tt would be worth while for vou to look 
in the brook’s impartial mirror,’’ said Sum- 
merfield, returning the note book to his 
pocket. 

‘“ Why so?’’ she innocently asked. 

‘Because you would see beauty itself.’’ 

“Do you think I am beautiful, Henry ?”’ 
the girl asked very seriously. 

He smiled as she pronounced his Chris- 
tian name, but preferred to leave her in ig- 
norance of her unconventionality. He 
only said: ‘‘ You are very, very beautiful.” 

‘*T am glad,’’ she said simply, going on 
toask: ‘‘and am I as beautiful as the women 
you know in the outside world?” 

‘* More so—far more so,’’ was the earnest 
answer. 

‘*But you will go back to them, Henry ?”’ 

‘*T must go back, but I can return—here,” 
he said in a low voice, with something like 
passion. 

They stood near together, and his eyes 
were riveted upon hers. The deaf mute, 
who had lain on the ground devouring 
them with his glance, now sprang suddenly 
to his feet and looked about him. Corona 
started, and what was perhaps the first 
blush of her life suffused her cheek and 
brow. She had led the conversation up to 
this climax with an innocence that was 
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childlike, but her eyes were opened now, 
and she feared she had committed a grave 
breach of decorum. Turning away in con- 
fusion, she moved to walk homeward. 

After one turbulent moment of disap- 
pointment, Summerfield felt quite resigned. 
He was not really in love, and did not de- 
sire to be; therefore it was better that they 
should stop at that point and say no more. 
In spite of his journalistic lapses from ver- 
acity, there was something honorable in 
Summerfield. 

Before the week was quite gone, he decided 
that he would better take his leave. The 
purpose for which he came had been served. 
He had written a taking letter, his book 
was full of notes, and he felt sure of a good 
story. It would now be well to go—while 
there was time. Had Corona been less at- 
tractive, less beautiful, less innocent, he 
thought he might have staved. She was 
not the woman he ought to marry—and 
stay he could not. 

He observed that the girl was constantly 
more shy and reserved after the moment 
when she had blushed, and at the hour of 
parting she said little. After he bade the 
McLeods good by, Summerfield was accom- 
panied a little way into the forest by Corona 
and Dan, leading his horse and walking 
with them. 

‘‘We will turn back here,’’ said the girl 
abruptly, as they reached the spring. 

“Good by, Dan,’’ said Summerfield, 
shaking the smiling deaf mute’s hand. Then 
he turned to Corona with some rather com- 
monplace expression. He would never for- 
get his stay at Lonely Cove; some day he 
hoped to come back—if he might. 

“If you wish to—yes,’’ she said, smiling. 
‘We should be glad to see you again. We 
rarely have a guest, and it gives my uncle 
great pleasure.”’ 

‘Au revoir, then—good by!’’ he said, 
with a warm clasp of the hand. 

Then he was off and away before she 
could realize that the parting had really 
come. The twostood looking after him till 
he was lost to view, and then their eyes 
met. ‘‘I have only you now,’’ Corona’s 
glance seeined tosay. Acting from a sud- 
den impulse, she leaned forward and kissed 
Dan on the cheek, to his evident delight. 

A moment later both her strength and 
composure gave way. With a low, desolate 
cry, she fell prone upon the grass and burst 
into tears. Such an unwonted exhibition of 


distress greatly excited Dan, and with a face 
expressive of astonishment and deep con- 
cern, he bent over her, uttering inarticulate 
sounds as though struggling to make in- 
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quiry. But she took no notice of him, and 
only seemed to sob.the more. 

All at once a ray of intelligence appeared 
in the deaf mute’s perplexed eyes, and, 
leaping to his feet, he looked threateningly 
in the direction Summerfield had gone. 
The fierce glance returned once or twice to 
the girl’s figure on the grass, only to dart 
again down the leafy vista through which 
the horseman had disappeared. Fora few 
moments longer Dan stood thus, and then, 
apparently seized by a sudden and serious 
determination, he took a few doubtful steps, 
and at last darted away in the direction of 
the farm house. 

It is certain that Summerfield felt a 
distinct admiration and something of a 
vague reverence for Corona. He was con- 
scious of almost a tender regard for her 
welfare, of a real regret that her lot had 
been cast in such desolate places, and of a 
hope that bright days were awaiting her in 
times to come. But as he rode along the 
downward path through the forest, it is 
equally certain that his thoughts were but 
little concerned with her personally, 
although as prototype for one of the love- 
liest of heroines she absorbed his whole 
attention. : 

For the time he was almost serenely 
happy. Just now, after starting, he had 
something like an inspiration. The idea 
for which he had been waiting had come 
to him, that central idea which would give 
life and vigor to his proposed story. His 
halting imagination was aroused; scene 
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after scene took pleasing shape before his 
vision, and the hours spent on this long 
lonely ride promised to be among the most 
agreeable of his life. 

He was not troubled with thoughts of the 
personal Corona. He did not ask himself 
how she was now to take up the threads of 
her life, and go on with them in the old 
time simplicity and content. He did not 
see her sorrowful, hungry days foreshadowed 
—her sweet and bitter fancies, her hopes 
and fears, which would be irrevocably com- 
mingled, though less evenly than the warp 
and woof at her weaving ; her sighs, which 
would blend with the mournful sound of 
the spinning wheel, and mayhap her tears 
which would dampen the spun yarn as she 
drew it through her fingers. How should 
he? How was he to know that one week 
of pleasure could entail such results in the 
history of a lonely soul? He did not and 
could not; he only saw her before him 
radiant, lovely, in a luminous cloud of 
fancy—his inspiration. 

As Summerfield pursued his journey, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left, 
absorbed wholly in the play of his imagina- 
tion, he was suddenly and rudely aroused. 
He was first aware of a whirring sound, as 
of something flying rapidly through the air. 
A shadow glanced before his eyes, and then 
he knew that a rope had tightened around 
his waist, pinioning his arms to his sides. 
Before he saw whence the attack came, he 
was jerked from the saddle and fell heavily 
to the ground. 





(To be continued.) 
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Go, fill life’s sparkling beaker to the brim 
With rosy draughts of rich Madeira wine, 
Or choicest liquors from the sunny Rhine, 
Until its shining bubbles dance and swim; 
Then place thy lips upon its foaming rim 
And drink until the blood of southern vine 
Shall warm thy soul, and mingle free with thine; 
Until its effervescence, glowing dim 
Within thy veins, shall stir thy sluggish blood, 
To dance and sparkle like the foaming flood 
Of some wild mountain torrent roiled with rain— 
This is to taste the warmth of Cupid’s dart, 
To quaff the mad elixir of the heart, 
To yield thyself to love’s impassioned reign. 





Clarence Hawkes. 











THREE GRAND OLD MEN. 


Gladstone, Bismarck, and Crispi, and the roles they have played in the modern history 
of Europe—The significant contrasts presented by a comparison 
of their characters and careers. 


By W. Freeman Day. 


HEN Gladstone, in his eighty fifth 
year, stepped down from his ar- 
duous post at the head of the British 
government, he had, as the phrase goes, 
broken all the records of long and dis- 
tinguished political service. His famous 
predecessor, Lord Palmerston, when he 
died in the harness just two days before 
his eighty first birthday, had for some 
time been premier in little more than 
name. Bismarck left office—not of his 
own will—when he was scarcely seventy 
five; today, at seventy nine, he is still, 
though in retirement, one of the great 
minds of Germany. In Italy, Crispi, 
who will be seventy five in October, 
rules with unabated vigor, and talks 
confidently of the plans he means to 
carry out ten years hence. 

These two latter, Bismarck and Crispi, 
are the two living statesmen of Europe 
to whom can be given the title that for 
a dozen years has been Gladstone’s fa- 
miliar sobriquet. With him they will 
be recorded in history as a remarkable 
trio of ‘‘grand old men.” In them Plu- 
tarch would have found subjects for the 
most interesting ‘‘ Parallel Lives’’ he 
ever wrote. A comparison of the men 
and their careers is an epitome of recent 
European history and a study of national 
characteristics. Gladstone the English- 
man—or the Scotchman, as he sometimes 
calls himself—Bismarck the German, and 
Crispi the Italian, are remarkable and 
significant types of their respective races. 

It is characteristic of a democratic age 
that these three rulers of countries where 
monarchy and aristocracy are estab- 
lished institutions, should all have 
come from the people—not from the 
lower, but from the middle classes. 


Gladstone's father was a Scotchman who 
came to Liverpool, carved out his own 
fortune in trade, and late in life—long 
after the birth of his famous son—was 
created a baronet. Bismarck was the 
son of a country squire—a man of long 
descent and small property, like many 
another German Junker; and he would 
probably have settled down to the un- 
eventful life of a rural landlord had not 
a lucky loss of property led him to en- 
ter the government service. Crispi’s 
early circumstances were still more ob- 
secure. According to tradition, his an- 
cestors were of ancient Latin origin, and 
settled in the East during the latter days 
of the Roman empire. A Crispi was 
Prince of Samos in the middle ages, but 
the family was neither wealthy nor dis- 
tinguished when it migrated from Al- 
bania to Sicily, where the present pre- 
mier was born. 

After their return to Italian soil the 
Crispis still clung to the Eastern con- 
fession of faith. Francesco Crispi’s 
grandfather was a priest of the orthodox 
Greek church, and he himself was 
educated at the Greek seminary in 
Palermo. Now, though he heads the 
government of a country second only to 
Spain in its devoted Catholicity, he is 
understood to be a freethinker. Of all 
the round terms of abuse that his van- 
quished opponents have poured upon 
him, the most bitter is the ‘‘ Antichrist’’ 
of the church party. 

In contrast, Bismarck and Gladstone 
are sincerely orthodox Protestants. The 
iron chancellor’s Protestantism is, like 
all his other qualities, as militant as 
that of the old reformers. ‘‘The un- 


believer shall be rooted out,’’ was one 
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William Ewart Gladstone. 


From his latest photograph by Barraud, London, 


of his battle cries. Half of his enmity 
to France was on the score of religion ; 
and at home the Catholic priesthood 
were ever his stoutest political foes. 
Gladstone, no less devout, is far more 
liberal. ‘* His earnest religious con- 
victions,’’ the present writer said of 
him in a previous sketch, ‘‘ his hearty 
acceptance of the Christian dogma, are 
part of the man, and have a wide in- 
fluence upon the masses who look to the 
example of his commanding intellect. 
To millions of his countrymen the 
spectacle of Gladstone at the lectern of 
Hawarden church is more impressive 





than any cathedral service in the king- 
dom.’’ And while he is a pillar of the 
established communion, his sympathies 
are as wide as modern thought. He 
swept away the last of the disabilities 
imposed on Jews and Catholics. He 
disestablished the English church in 
Ireland, where the great majority of the 
people were opposed to it, and has 
sought to disestablish it in Wales— 
where he himself resides—for the same 
reason. 

Bismarck’s political principles have 
always been conservative, almost re- 
actionary. ‘‘ Your opinions are those 
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Mr. Gladstone and His Family at Hawarden Castle. 


From a photograph by Watmough Webster, Chester, England, 


of a bygone day,’’ the rector of Gottin- 
gen told him in his college days. ‘‘Good 
opinions,’’ replied the daring under- 
graduate, ‘‘reflower like the trees after 
winter.”’ His career has been perfectly 
consistent. He believes in a strong, 
centralized, personal government. He 
has ever looked askance at the demo- 
cratic ideas of free speech, a free press, 
and a free ballot. He holds that the 
many are born to be ruled, the few to 
rule. He did not hesitate to carry his 
principles into action when, at a critical 
point in the reign of William II, he 
governed Prussia for years by royal pre- 
rogative, in the teeth of parliament and 
constitution. 

Gladstone, like Bismarck,entered pub- 
lic life as a Tory; but as the world 
knows, he has in sixty vears faced to the 
right about upon almost every great 
question of political principle, unt‘l he 


has become an advanced democrat. ‘‘I 
was educated,” he has said, ‘‘ to regard 
liberty as an evil; I have learned to 
regard it as a good.” His first speech 
in Parliament was a defense of colonial 
slave holders ; his last, as premier, was 
an attack upon the House of Lords. 
Crispi’s first appearance before the 
world was as a leader of the Sicilian revolt 
against the oppressive rule of the Neapol- 
itan Bourbons. Hethrew himself heart 
and soul into the patriotic cause, and in 
its ruin lost everything he possessed. 
In exile he joined Garibaldi, and became 
one of his trusted lieutenants. Crispi 
did valiant service in the heroic struggle 
that followed, and well earned a share 
in its success. He went to the parlia- 
ment of the new Italian kingdom, and 
was soon leader of the constitutional op- 
position. Atsixty nine, he reached the 
goalof his ambition—the premiership. 
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In office, Crispi’s policy may perhaps 
best be described as opportunist. He 
has proved himself to be the only man 
who can successfully deal with the diffi- 
cult problems that face the rulers of tax 
ridden Italy. Driven from 
his post with a reputation 
that seemed indelibly 
smirched, he was speedily 
recalled because no other 
hand could grasp the slip- 
pery helm. Quick, rapid, 
and fearless, he steers his 
own course. He brooks no 
criticism from newspapers 
or opposing speakers. He 
meets socialistic outbreaks 
with bayonets; yet he courts 
neither the plutocracy, the 
aristocracy, nor the hier- 
archy. His is a personal 
ascendency. 

That Crispi has sought to 
serve Italy well, it would be 
unfair to deny. In his ear- 
lier years he certainly toiled, 
fought, and suffered to make 
her free and united. Yet it 
is probably true, especially 
of his later life, that person- 
al ambition has been more of 
a motive with him than 
with the German or the 
English statesman. If ever 
a man’s hands, heart, and 
brain were given up to the 
work of making his coun- 
try great, Bismarck’s have 
been. It has been ‘‘ Deutschland, 
Deutschland iiber alles” with him all 
his life. 

Gladstone’s conception of patriotism 
has been wider, but less intense. He 
has carried the laws of right and wrong 
into international politics. He believes 
that a nation, like an individual, should 
consult the requirements of justice be- 
fore its own interest. Bismarck has 
sneered at Gladstone as having inflicted 
untold injuries upon England. It is 
safe to say that the iron chancellor 
would not have surrendered the Ionian 
Islands to Greece; would not have 
withdrawn his army from Afghanis- 
tan; would not have given autonomy 
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to the revolted Boers of the Transvaal; 
and would not have established a new 
and beneficent precedent in history by 
agreeing to the Alabama arbitration and 
accepting its adverse reward—all of 


Karl Otto Von Bismarck. 


From a photograph by Leesler, Berlin. 


which Gladstone did, to the credit of 
his country’s name, though not to her 
territorial or financial aggrandizement. 

In a word, Gladstone's ideal has been 
duty; Bismarck’s one thought has been 
for the Fatherland; Crispi’s motives 
seem to have been blended of patriotic 
and selfish ambition. 

It is significant to note that the Ital- 
ian premier, unless report belies him, 
has grown wealthy in office. Bismarck’s 
principal property came to him as a 
gift from his countrymen, voluntarily 
raised by popular subscription for a man 
whose great services had met but little 
pecuniary reward. In Gladstone’s long 
political leadership his expenses have 
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been much greater than his emoluments, 
and the considerable fortune with which 
he entered public life has suffered from 
his devotion to official responsibilities. 
In private life, Gladstone, whose golden 


Francesco Crispi. 


From a photograph by Brogi, Florence. 


wedding was celebrated five years ago, 
has frequently—and justly—been held 
up as a shining example of domestic 


felicity. “The same may be said of Bis- 
marck, but scarcely of Crispi. The 
Italian statesman’s matrimonial rela- 


tions have been more romantic and less 
conventional. At eighteen, in spite of 
parental opposition, he secretly espoused 
a beautiful Sicilian peasant girl. She 
died two vears later, and Crispi married 
again. His second wife shared with 
him the hardships of his campaign with 
Garibaldi; but shortly afterward her 
husband repudiated her in favor of a 
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younger and more attractive woman 
The affair brought some odium upon 
him, which has since died away. The 
second Signora Crispi lives—or recently 
lived—at Florence, in close retirement, 
while her successor goes to 
court with the premier, and 
is received as a ‘cousin’ 
by royalty. 

‘‘The Italian,’’ said the 
Abbé Galliani, ‘‘ plays with 
words, the Frenchman is 
duped by them.’’ Diplomacy 
has been the Italian’s wea- 
pon in his dealings with the 
stronger nations of the north 
ever since Machiavelli ex- 
pounded his principles of 
statecraft. Crispi’s tact and 
mastership of strategic ora- 
tory have done much to 
maintain a place among the 
great powers of Europe for 
his country, comparatively 
small, exceedingly poor, and 
staggering heavily under her 
military burdens. 

Famous as the _ first—al- 
most the only—living Eng- 
lish orator, and an = accom- 
plished parliamentarian, 
Gladstone is no diplomatist. 
He has shown some con- 
spicuous instances of disa- 
bility in this respect, as 
when he was obliged to make 
apersonal apology to Austria 
for an indiscreet utterance. 

To Bismarck neither ora- 
tory nor diplomacy is con- 
genial, though he has had long experi- 
ence and great success in the latter, and 
has developed some faculty for the 
former. He used to dread the necessity 
of makingaspeech. ‘' Lucky man!” he 
used to say of Moltke; ‘‘his cannons 
speak for him!" Bismarck’s triumphs 
have been won with blunt, bold, ham- 
mer-like strokes, not by finesse. He 
despises men and measures that smack 
of insincerity, of words and not of deeds. 

All in all, they are three interesting 
figures—the strong, masterful German, 
the liberal, enlightened Englishman, 
and the astute Italian. 














CHARACTER 
IN DOGS. 


A study of the manners and 
morals of dogs as a mint- 
ature copy of the manners 
and morals of men 
—Tllustrated with 
Sperling's pictures 
of ‘The Five 
Senses.’” 


By George Holme. 


™T*HE man who does not 

| know dogs misses one 
of the guide posts along the 
way of life. He might as 
well be a woman without a 
mirror, compelled to walk 
the streets unconscious of 
the effect of the details of 
her toilet. 

The manners and the 
morals of dogs are to a 
great extent the result of 
their contact with man, and 
they develop along exactly 
the same lines in civiliza- 
tion. They are lauded tothe 
skies by one set of people, 
and despised by another. 
Sir Walter Scott disappoint- 
eda dinner party of celebrat- 
ed men because his dog had 
died, and he was mourning 
an old friend. Andrew 
Lang finds them only self 
seeking brutes, who know 
when they are well off, and 
truckle to the hand that 
feeds them ; mean spirited 
creatures, licking the boot 
that kicks them, while 
humbly begging for pos- 
sible favors. 

One might as well gen- 
eralize about mankind, for 
there are as many types of 
dogs as of men. 

There is no such thing as 
dog ‘‘instinct,’’ any more 
than there is human ‘ in- 
stinct,’’ considered as any 





sSight: 


Photographed by the Berlin Photographie Company from the painting hy II. Sperling, 
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‘Smell.’ 


Photographed by the Berlin Photographie Company from the painting by IH, Sperling. 








mysterious sense. A dog 
reasons, learns, judges by 
facts, exactly asa man reas- 
ons. He is quicker of obser- 
vation; he has the keen 
sense of smell which makes 
up to him in some measure 
for the vicarious experience 
ofhuman beings. The dog 
must experience a thing to 
know it, and his faculties 
have been trained by gen- 
erations of observation, of 
taking note, until they 
have reached their present 
perfection. 

A dog has not the power 
of speech with which to 
conceal his thoughts; con- 
sequently he is franker 
than man, but quite uncon- 
sciously so. When he isa 
dependent, he has the faults 
of one. He is vain, jealous, 
suspicious, and a snob. 

Pointers and setters are 
essentially of the aristoc- 
racy of the dog world, and 
they have gentlemanly 
qualities. They have the 
grand air. They will al- 
low themselves to be ad- 
mired by ordinary people, 
but they never give their 
allegiance to any except 
the accomplished hunter. 
They are elegant of form 
and vigorous of muscle, 
like any athlete, and have 
a power of discrimination 
and thought. 

The well bred contempt 
of a fine dog of one of these 
breeds for a man who has 
not intelligence enough to 
understand his strategy in 
the field must be seen to be 
appreciated. There is a 
story told of a_ trained 
pointer that was taken out 
with a party of inexperi- 
enced hunters. She was 
seen to spring to the top of 
a wall, and then fall back. 
It was supposed she had 
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caught her foot, and they 
ran to release her. She 
was holding on by her paws. 
She was beaten down asa 
stupid dog, and turned and 
walked deliberately home. 

It was discovered that 
she had scented a covey of 
birds on the other side of 
the wall, and, fearful of 
flushing them before the 
hunters came up, had fallen 
back out of sight. 

Looking at these dogs, 
so entirely self respecting, 
so intensely realizing their 
own worth, one sees in 
man not the patron of the 
dog, but his friend. These 
are not fawners, parasites, 
but companions; and the 
dignity of their lives shows 
in their carriage, in the 
expression of their eyes, in 
their disdain. A dog like 
this never steals, or goes 
with hanging head and 
tail, conscious of small 
vices. 

A dog in whom every sav- 
age trait has been steadily 
developed to the exclusion 
of all else, makes the most 
perfect contrast to the 
elegance of upper dogdom ; 
and yet the bulldog is as 
self respecting as a setter. 
He is a savage, and none of 
the finer qualities have 
been required of him. His 
intelligence, his discretion, 
have been sacrificed to 
‘‘nerve.’’ He will attack 
anything that gives offense, 
and his depressed forehead, 
his bloodshot eyes, make 
him the very personification 
of the ‘‘ tough.’’ 

He corresponds exactly 
to the gladiators who were 
educated for the arena — 
men from whom everything 
had been taken but brute 
courage and the desire to 
kill. A bulldog does not 
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Berlin Photographie Company from the painting hy IT, Sperling. 
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‘* Hearing.” 


. Photographed by the Berlin Photographic Company from the painting by H. Sperling. 
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steal; he takes, and swag- 
gers in doing it. His ap- 
petites are coarse, his tem- 
per is bad, but his spirit is 
unflinching. 

It is the ‘‘ toy dog’’ that 
develops.the amusing traits 
that are common to his 
race and man’s alike. He 
is the dog who lives close 
to man, who does not work 
with him, and value him- 
self as one with rights he 
has earned, as do the hunt- 
ing dogs, the collie, the St. 
Bernard, the bloodhound, 
and even the bulldog ; but 
who is his playfellow, the 
creature of his pleasure. 
It is the fox terrier and the 
Skye and the pug that are 
jealous and quarrelsome 
and pettish. 

In a household where 
there are many pets, it will 
be found that the state of 
affairs exactly resembles 
that in a court. The ani- 
als bid for favors, behave 
among themselves as long 
as they are obliged to, and 
then, at the first oppor- 
tunity, bully the existing 
favorite, supposing him to 
be weaker than they. 

Dogs havea love of effect, 
and are prone to deceit 
under temptation — two 
characteristic human fail- 
ings. There is nothing 
more dramatic than a big 
dog, and nothing more 
affected. He is grand in 
his beauty, in his over- 
looking of all the pettiness 
of the small dog, in his 
full ability to carry out 
his conception of his rdle 
inlife. That heisa poseur 
is proven by the fact that 
majestic Newfoundlands 
have been known to die 
of grief over being shorn. 
They could not bear to be 
disfigured in their own 
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eyes. Pathetic and ridicu- 
lous, too, are the swagger- 
ing efforts of a small dog 
to imitate a big one. 

To be a high minded, 
careless, disdainful, gay 
liver, is the conception of 
your do nothing dog. He 
is as full of romanticism 
and sentimentality as any 
other artificial product of 
society. He will bay at 
the moon all night long, 
and enjoy his own misery. 

The dog who lives ina 
house will get as priggish- 
ly respectable as anybody 
else who has a position to 
maintain. He will cut off 
his enjoyments to do his 
duty, in a fashion that is 
sometimes oppressive ; and 
the more of this character 
he owns, the less will he 
tolerate any falling off in 
respectability anywhere 
else. This sort of a dog 
would—he has been seen to 
do it—see his own master 
come in disreputably clad, 
and wait until he saw what 
greeting was given by the 
rest of the family, before he 
expressed himself. 

A lady who adopted a 
dog from the street had a 
perfectly well behaved pet, 
who put off all his rowdy 
ways ; but the respectable 
dogs of the family never 
admitted him into any sort 
of fellowship. 

If we would see a minia- 
ture social world, a world 
where the strong are truck- 
led to openly, where the 
intrinsically valuable are 
self respecting, where pov- 
erty is despised, and weak- 
ness taken advantage of; 
where loyalty means mu- 
tual respect and admiration 
—look to the world of dogs, 
who have learned their 
manners from men, 





‘'Feeling.”’ 


Photographed by the Berlin Photographic Company from the painting by H. Sperling, 











ATHLETIC HARVARD. 


The beginnings and the wonderful growth of athletics at the famous Cambridge 
university—Her past record and her present prospects on the river, the 
diamond, the track, the football field, and the tennis courts. 


By William 


HE history of college athletics in- 
troduces us to a subject of wide 
interest. Arguments may be brought 
forward to prove the advantages or dis- 


advantages of the position which athletic: 


sports have come to hold in the college 
life; cases may be cited to show the 
beneficial or the injurious effects they 
have produced in individual instances; 
and the question may be raised as to 
_ whether a man goes to college to become 
an amateur athlete and a professional 
student, or an amateur student and a 
professional athlete—but these discus- 
sions have no place here. No one 


Dana Orcutt. 


denies that college athletics have their 
abuses as well as their uses; but it can 
hardly be denied that the intercollegiate 
battles, in which brains, no less than 
brawn, have been called into play, have 
developed manliness and character in 
those who participated, and have kept 
alive that intense loyalty which binds 
the graduates of each college together in 
a brotherhood that no other means could 
effect. 

The prominent position which Har- 
vard has always held in every branch of 
athletics, and her natural and historic 
rivalry with Yale, make the history of 





The Weld Boat House. 
From a photograph by Pach, Cambridge. 
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Nelson Perkins, Coach of the ‘Varsity Crew. 


From a photograph by Pach, Cambridge. 


her victories and defeats especially in- 
teresting. Yet each year makes more 
indistinct the memory of the momentous 
struggles of the past, as the season's 
games absorb the immediate attention ot 
the spectators. 

Interest in intercollegiate events 
reaches its height with the annual boat 
race between Harvard and Yale. In 
every other branch of athletics their 
teams compete with those of other col- 
leges, and it is possible to form a 
previous estimate of their comparative 
strength; but from the day the two 
crews begin their long training until 
the race is rowed, the outcome of the 
eight oared battle is uncertain. 

As early as 1844 boating was a favor- 
ite pastime at Harvard, owing to the 
excellent opportunities offered by the 
river Charles. By degrees clubs were 


formed, and many informal interclub 
races were rowed; but the intercollegiate 
idea did not manifest itself until a chal- 
lenge was received from Yale, in 1852. 
The challenge reached Cambridge a few 
days before the close of the college year, 
when the boating spirit had fallen to a 
low ebb. At first the prospects for a 
race seemed hopeless, but the difficulty 
was finally overcome, and eight men 
were selected to uphold the honor of the 
university. 

The training of the first "Varsity crew 
was in notable contrast to the system of 
today. The men rowed together but 
four times before the race, ‘‘ for fear,’’ as 
one of the crew said, ‘‘of blistering 
their hands.’’ The event took place at 
Centre Harbor, on Lake Winipiseogee, 
August 3, 1852, over a course two miles . 
long. Harvard succeeded in crossing 
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the line two lengths ahead, and received 
a set of black walnut oars as trophies. 
These are still preserved among the 
most cherished relics of bygone victories. 

Three years elapsed before another 
Each 


race was arranged with Yale. 





R. W. Emmons, Captain of the 1894 Football Team. 
From a photograph by Pach, Cambridge. 


college, at this time, entered two boats, 
and the course was laid on the Con- 


necticut River, at Springfield. Har- 
vard was again successful, both her 


crews coming in ahead of their rivals. 
Harvard participated in many local 

aquatic events, in which much interest 

centered. In 1857 great rivalry existed 
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among the different crews in the vicinity, 
and the enthusiasm extended even to 
the members of the faculty. On the 
Sunday after one of these races, for in 
stance, the Rev. J. F. W. Ware preached 
in the college chapel, and the hymns he 
announced were especially significant. 
In the morning the hymn ran: 
There is a battle to be fought, 
An upward race to run, 
A crown of glory to be sought, 
A victory to be won. 
Oh, faint not, Christian, for thy sighs 
Are heard before the Throne; 
The race must come before the prize, 
The cross before the crown. 

In the afternoon the selection was 
even more pertinent: 

Bound on a voyage of fearful length, 
Through dangers little known, 

A stranger to superior strength, 
Man vainly trusts his own. 

But oars alone can ne’er prevail 
To reach the distant coast; 

The breath of Heaven must swell the sail, 
Or all the toil is lost. 

Tradition has it that the students 
smiled audibly as these hymns were an- 
nounced, and cast embarrassing glances 
at those present who had taken part in 
the race, or whose financial condition 
had been affected by the result. 

It was during this year, 1857, that 
the first six oared shell in America was 
built for the Harvard crew. ‘The new 
boat proved so successful that the model 
was at once adopted. By this time, too, 
the experimental years had producea 
their effect, and in 1858 intercollegiate 
boating practically began. In 1876 this 
narrowed itself down to a dual league 
with Yale, and since that time the blue 
has won eleven of the eighteen contests. 
At first the races were rowed at Wor- 
cester; then for two years at Springfield; 
but since 1878 they have taken place at 
New London. Eight oared boats have 
been used since 1876. 

The efforts which have been made 
during the last few years to arrange a 
race with Oxford, call to mind the one 
contest of the kind that has taken place. 
This event occurred in 1869, and is now 
so nearly forgotten that few of those who 
remember the fact can recall the attend- 
ant circumstances. 
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Lincoln Davis, Captain of the 1894 ‘Varsity Crew. 


From a photograph by Pach, Cambridge. 


Early in the spring of 1869 a students’ 
meeting was called at Harvard to con- 
sider the expediency of sending a four 
oared crew to England to compete with 
their English brethren. At first the 
plan seemed impracticable. Oxford was 
a larger university than Harvard, and 
her crews were largely made up of men 
who learned to row in their preparatory 
schools, while at Harvard whatever 
knowledge is gained of rowing is gener- 
ally obtained during the college course. 
It was decided, however, that an interna- 
tional race would be of inestimable value 
to boating interests in this country, 
whatever the result; and plans were at 
once begun to carry out the project. 

It was necessary to overcome obstacles 
from the start. Oxford insisted on car- 
rying a coxswain, while this position® 
was an entirely new one to Harvard. 
Moreover, but two experienced oarsmen 


were available for the Harvard boat, 
making it necessary to fill the remaining 
places with ‘‘ green ” men. 

The crew sailed for England on July 
10, and ten days later arrived at Liver- 
pool. They proceeded at once to Put- 
ney, where they took up their quarters 
in a villa on the banks of the Thames. 
Every courtesy was shown the crew by 
the English rowing organizations. 

No time was lost in making the most 
of the five weeks which still remained 
before the race. Practice was at once 
begun, and the peculiarities of the course 
were carefully studied. This is four and 
a quarter miles in length, crooked, full 
of eddies, shallow in some places, and 
crossed by three arched bridges. It was 
here that more than twenty races had 
been rowed by Oxford and Cambridge, 
so that the English crew was acquainted 
with the eccentricities of the river. 
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Two weeks before the race it was 
found that the Harvard crew was not 
working well together, and two sub- 
stitutes, who had recently arrived, were 
placed in the boat. It was at this 
time that the Oxford crew appeared on 
the river; and the perfect training of 
these oarsmen was in notable contrast to 
the over trained condition of their rivals. 
The Oxford crew was considered the 
finest that had ever rowed on the 
Thames up to that time. 

The day of the race, August 27, 
proved a perfect one, as far as favorable 
conditions were concerned. The boats 
appeared about five o’clock, Harvard 
having selected the Middlesex side. 

‘« Are you ready ? ” asked the starter. 

‘“No!’’ was Oxford’s reply. 

‘‘When will you be ready?” 

“Directly. !”” 

The boats started off with Harvard 
rowing forty six strokes to the minute, 
and Oxford forty. Harvard took the 
lead, and gradually increased it until at 
Hammersmith Bridge, two miles away, 
her crew was four lengths ahead. Their 
stroke, however, was too fast to be kept 
up. Oxford pulled steadily until the 
boats reached Chiswick, where the final 
struggle generally takes place. Here 
the English crew began a magnificent 
spurt, and came up rapidly, headed 
directly toward the Harvard boat. A 
collision seemed imminent, when the 
Harvard coxswain steered his shell 
aside, and in doing so ran into an eddy. 
The boat rocked, and the crew seemed 
to go to pieces. Oxford was soon two 
lengths in the lead. Harvard spurted 
pluckily, and regained some of the lost 
distance ; but the Oxford crew crossed 
the line six seconds ahead. 

It would be an event of great interest, 
now that boating in America has become 
more systematized, to have the winner 
of the Harvard-Yale race measure its 
strength with Cambridge or Oxford. 
Arrangements for such a match will 
probably be made in the near future. 

In recent years the Harvard class crews 
have done much to increase the general 
interest in boating. The Class Races 
occur each year in May, and are events 
of local importance. 
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Football shares first honors with row- 
ing in the position it holds in college 
athletics. In this branch of competi- 
tion, Harvard has been notably out- 
generaled by Yale, though her eleven has 
been able to make a creditable showing 
against all other college teams. 

The first football contest between 
Harvard and Yale was in 1875. Each 
team then consisted of fifteen men, and 
no player could ‘pick up, throw, or 
carry the ball on any part of the field.’’ 
The features of the game were ‘‘ bound- 
ing, batting, bunting, and babying”’ 
the ball ; but touchdowns and trying at 
goals were then unknown. The oval 
Rugby ball was used for the first time 
that year, and Harvard was successful. 

Since 1880 the game has been played 
practically as it is today, and during 
this entire period Harvard has won but 
once. The chief fault of the Crimson 
teams has been a lack of original methods 
in their style of play ; but the games of 
the last few years have shown that lines 
are being laid in a more satisfactory 
direction, and that the Harvard elevens 
of the future bid fair to divide honors, 
at least, with their ‘‘ Eli’’ rivals. 





It was not until 1862 that the game 
of baseball was introduced into Harvard, 
although it had been played for some 
years in New York, and in some of the 
preparatory schools. Two years latera 
’Varsity club was formed, which played 
with representative teams from different 
colleges, and with other amateur nines. 
In 1864 a challenge was received from 
Yale to play a championship game, on 
the condition that the men on both 
sides should be chosen from the academi- 
cal departments. This challenge was 
accepted, and on July 23 of that year 
Harvard played her first intercollegiate 
baseball game with Yale. Harvard won 
by a score of 25 to 17. 

On June 5, 1865, the Harvard club 
visited Brooklyn, and played their 
second match with Yale, being again 
victorious. Until 1871 the condition 
which Yale had imposed in her first 
challenge had been rigidly adhered to; 
but at this time the captains of the two 
teams agreed that in the future the 
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college nine should be selected from any 
department of the university. From 
1880 to 1887 the intercollegiate contests 
included Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Am- 
herst, Brown, and Dartmouth; Yale 
coming out ahead six times, and Har- 
vard once—in 1885, when her team had 
the unparalleled record of ten victories 
and no defeats. Since then, until last 
year, Harvard has not succeeded in win- 
ing from both Yale and Princeton in the 
same season. 





Harvard’s success in track athletics 
has been as remarkable as Yale’s 
strength in football. In the Mott Haven 
contests the crimson has always proved 
a dangerous color to its antagonists. 
During the first fourteen years Harvard 
won the championship eight times, and 
thus became the owner of the Mott 
Haven trophy cup. Five meetings have 
been held for the new cup, three of 
which have been won by Harvard, and 
two by Yale. 

In 1890 prominent graduates of the 
two colleges, desiring to strengthen the 
relations between them, offered a gradu- 
ates’ cup, and thus established a dual 
league. Four meetings have already 
been held, of which Yale has won one. 





In lawn tennis Harvard has been 
strongly represented ever since the game 
was first introduced into this country. 
Richard D. Sears, whose name has always 
been associated with the progress of 
this sport, held the championship of the 
college in 1882, and two years later, 
with Howard A. Taylor, was instrument- 
al in forming the tennis association. 
Thirty five fine courts were laid out, and 
great interest was at once aroused. In- 
tercollegiate tennis began in 1883, and 
Harvard at once gained a lead which has 
never been overcome. But two more 
points are needed before the present 
magnificent trophy cup will become the 
property of the Harvard association. 

It was at Harvard that the first steps 
were taken to inaugurate the interscho- 
lastic movement, which is proving so 
beneficial to the game all over the 
country. Four championship tourna- 
ments have now been held, which have 
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been eminently successful, not only from 
the number of players entered, but also 
from the number of schools represented 
and the territory covered. 

In notable contrast to nearly all the 
other colleges, Harvard has been fortu- 
nate in the possession of excellent 
tennis courts. No expense has been 
spared in making the grounds equal to 
any in the country, and the'effect of this 
course has been very apparent. The 
erection, this year, of Perkins Hall, the 
new dormitory, has destroyed thirteen 
of the best courts belonging to the asso- 
ciation, but the Athletic Committee pro- 
poses to make restitution by giving over 
the whole of Jarvis Field, the scene of 
so many royal football battles, to the 
use of the tennis men. This action on 
the part of the authorities shows the 
strong hold the game has on college life. 





The question of the future of Harvard 
athletics raises many important issues. 
During the past few years Yale has 
proved almost invincible in football, in 
baseball, and on the water. The num- 
ber of students at Harvard, meanwhile, 
has kept steady pace with the increase 
at Yale, and the advantages offered to 
the candidates for the various teams at 
Cambridge have certainly not been in- 
ferior to those offered to the representa- 
tives of her sister college. More than 
this, the Freshman teams of Harvard 
have, during the same period, more 
than held their own with the Freshman 
organizations at Yale. 

This state of affairs would seem to in- 
dicate that the real cause of Harvard's 
defeats has not been a lack of material, 
but rather a failure to develop properly 
the material in hand. 

It has been said that at Harvard a 
laissez faire spirit prevails which is 
fatal to the success of her athletic 
teams ; that the captains of her eleven, 
her nine, and her crew have been too 
heavily handicapped by the restrictions 
of the Athletic Committee; that the 


captains have been too much burdened 
by the duties of the management to be 
able to bring out the best work from 
their men ; that favoritism and the pop- 
ularity of the candidates have had more 
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to do with the selection of the players 
thin true merit ; and that the system of 
coaching has been radically wrong. 

All these criticisms have undoubt- 
edly been true in individual instances, 
but they cannot be advanced as general 
faults of Harvard athletics. There is no 
doubt that the necessity of managing 
their teams has seriously interfered with 
the captains in their individual play, and 
also in the development of team work. 
This difficulty, however, has now been 
removed by the appointment of a gradu- 
ate manager, who has the entire execu- 
tive control of the teams. It is too 
soon to see the direct effects of this 
change in the matches, but before long 
the results will be apparent. 

As to coaching, Harvard has ad- 
mittedly suffered from the absence of 
such able advisers as Bob Cook and 
Walter Camp, of Yale. In track athlet- 
ics Mr. Lathrop has proved the profes- 
sional coach’s efficiency in keeping the 
training up to the advances of the times. 
In all other branches, Lowever, Harvard 
has depended on graduate coaches, who 
have given a few weeks of their time, 
and have accomplished excellent results, 
but hardly such as might be expected 
from a coach who had made a life study 
of the subject. The time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when each athletic team will 
have a professional coach, in the person 
of some graduate of the college who has 
the time and the inclination to devote 
himself to the advancement of the sport. 

There is one point of difference in the 
systems of Harvard and Yale which has 
an important bearing on success in 
athletics. At Yale, as at Harvard, prom- 
inence in athletics has its effect upon 
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the social life of the students. At Yale, 
however, prominence during the fresh- 
man year means, perhaps, election to a 
freshman ora sophomore society ; but 
to become a member of the Skull and 
Bones or the Scroll and Keys—those 
coveted senior honors — from athletic 
prominence, a man must continue his 
work throughout his entire course. 

At Harvard, on the contrary, a suc- 
cessful candidate for a ’Varsity team 
during his freshman year is practically 
certain of election to the ‘‘ Dicky ’’; and 
once a member of this, his advancement 
into the more exclusive societies is only 
a matter of time. Many cases could be 
cited where men who showed unusual 
athletic prominence during the first year 
or two of their college course, dropped 
entirely out of athletics when assured 
of their social position. This is a wrong 
spirit, of course; but training, in itself, 
is not agreeable to any man, when the 
demand upon his strength and time is 
taken into account. Love for his 
college, and a desire to bring success to 
her colors, should be a sufficient incen- 
tive; but students are human, and 
training is a drudgery at best. 

No one familiar with Harvard athlet- 
ics, however, can fail to be impressed 
by the enthusiasm and the fidelity mani- 
fested by the undergraduates in training 
for the various teams. They forego 
much of the college life which would 
be pleasant to them, and regulate their 
lives to the routine required of them by 
their captains. Their reward is won 
when victory perches upon their stan- 
dard, and when they feel that they have 
done their share in bringing another 
“Vili’’ scalp to the Crimson wigwa:,. 






































DERRINGFORTH.* 


By Frank A. Munsey, 


Author of “A Tragedy of Errors,” ‘On the Field of Honor,” etc. 


LXXVI. 


é ii HE evening had not advanced far when 

that drowsy feeling, which usually 

possesses the fresh arrival in the 
woods, began to steal over Derringforth. 

‘‘T think I must say good night,’’ he said 
to Marion, starting up suddenly. ‘‘I am 
very sleepy.’’? But even now he lingered, 
the look in his eyes again saying a reluc- 
tant good night. 

As he entered his room an expression of 
amazement flashed to his face. The feeling 
of drowsiness vanished. He was in a most 
unique bed chamber. The walls and ceil- 
ing had a subdued grayish tinge. They were 
made of young cedar trees, perhaps two 
inches in diameter, with the bark still on. 
Nothing could have given the apartment a 
more rustic appearance—a more woodsy 
flavor. The floor was covered with native 
skins—bear, otter, mink, and fox—while the 
walls were decorated with pictures of wood- 
land scenes and antlered heads of deer and 
caribou. Half a dozen candles, screened by 
colored shades, shed a soft light over all. 

The room faced the lake, with glass doors 
opening on atiny balcony. There was a 
connecting private bath, as modern in all 
respects as that of the city mansion—a 
porcelain tub, mosaic floor, and tiled walls. 

The furniture had been made from special 
designs, and matched the ceiling in rustic 
quaintness. In everything Derringforth 
saw Marion’s hand. The very atmosphere 
whispered softly of her. His heart awak- 
ened from its gloom, and for a moment he 
forgot himself and was happy. Then came 
a feeling of bitter penitence and shame. 

“‘T ought not to have come here,’’ he 
murmured. 

Dorothy was with him now, and looking 
into her eyes his own filled with tears. 

‘““My poor child,’’ he moaned, ‘‘ why 
were you ever taken from me?”’ 

A wave of emotion swept over him. 


An 


*“Derringforth” is now ready in book form, completein two volumes, cloth, boxed, price $1.50- It 
can be had through any book seller, or from the publishers, krank A, Munsey & Company. 


impulse seized him. Obeying it, he stag- 
gered towards the lights and blew them out. 
All was inky darkness. He groped his way 
to achairand sank intoit. There was noth- 
ing now to remind him of Marion. He was 
alone with Dorothy. The deep shadows of 
the night could not hide her from his vision. 
He reached out his hands and drew her 
to him, and took her in his arms, just as he 
used to do. She looked up into his face 
just as she used to do, her soft blue eyes 
beaming with love. Her cheeks were as 
the roses; her breath as sweet as the dew. 
He pressed her to his breast and kissed her, 
and never was kiss more real—never did 
soul commune with soul as now. 

‘This is life again, dear,’’ he whispered, 
“life to have you with me once more ;’’ and 
his heart wasas light as the air, and laughter 
was on his lips, and all the notes of joy and 
happiness of his soul gave forth sweet music. 

But alas! the vision faded; the fancy 
fled. The rosy cheeks grew pale, the 
round, plump figure thin and wan, the 
light of the eye flickered feebly, and then 
death—cold, cruel death. 

“‘Oh, God,”’ he cried, lifting his eyes to 
heaven and starting up in agony. His 
head swam. The atmosphere had suddenly 
become heavy. He could barely breathe. 
He made his way across the room and open- 
ed the glass doors. He stepped out upon 
the little balcony and peered into the night. 

The cool air fanned his face, and checked 
the faintness that had seized him. He 
looked at the lake, and then across to the 
black forest that fringed the further shore. 

Just then a bright bit of gold caught his 
eye. His attention was instantly riveted. 
It was the moon, rising above the solid 
wall of giant trees. He watched it as it 
mounted higher and higher. All nature 
was as stillas death. The lake was as peace- 
ful as a sleeping child nestled in its mother's 
arms. 

Presently the golden light was reflected 
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on the water, and a shimmering path of 
moonbeams reached across to the shadow 
of the great pines. The scene awakened a 
feeling of awe in Derringforth. He fell 
into a train of reverie, from which he was 
ruthlessly aroused a few minutes later by 
a piercing scream that broke the stillness of 
the night, and went echoing through the 
forest. It was the screech of a night 
owl. 


LXXVII. 


MARION tried to talk with her father 
after Phil had said good night, but the 
words would not come. In a little while 
she went to her room. She wished to be 
alone with her thoughts. She stood before 
her dressing case and looked at herself in 
the mirror. There were traces of anxiety in 
her face that she had not been able to hide. 
‘‘T wonder if Phil sees!’’ and she bent 
closer to the glass. Then she turned away 
with a sigh, and stopping by the mantel 
rested her arm upon it. Her heart ached. 
Her head drooped. 

‘““What a mistake it has all been,’’ she 
murmured. ‘‘One false move, and two 
lives gone. Oh, why couldn’t I have seen 
—why couldn’t mama have seen? Phil did 
see, but I was blind. I thought nothing 
could come between us. How soon our 
lives began to drift apart! The channels 
widened day by day. Now they have sud- 
denly come together again. But how differ- 
ent everything is!”’ 

She turned back to the mirror and un- 
loosed her hair. It fell about her face and 
over her shoulders, in soft, wavy masses. 
She was a young girl again. She went to 
her trunk and took out a handsome leather 
case. It contained Phil’s photograph and 
the booklet he gave her. She pressed the 
likeness to her lips, and then, holding it a 
little way off, the tears filling her eyes, she 
exclaimed, ‘‘How changed, oh, how 
changed !”’ 

After a few moments she put down the 
photograph and took up the tiny volume. 
She opened it, and read and reread the 
song. It was in perfect harmony with her 
mood tonight. She threw herself wearily 
upon the couch, and with hands clasped 
across her eyes she repeated the poet’s 
words : 

“Dear as remembered kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 
O, Death in Life, the days that are no more!”’ 


The strain on her had been very great. 
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She still loved Derringforth with that same 
deep love, and yet she could not show it as 
in the old days. It must be concealed even 
from him. He was free and not free. It 
was harder for her now than when Dorothy 
stood between them. Then she absented 
herself from him. Now he was with her— 
in her very home. 

Every week since her return from Paris he 
had been leaning more and more upon her. 
In her presence he found contentment ; 
away from her he was wretched. But this 
was not love. It did not satisfy a starving 
heart. And yet she would not have it oth- 
erwise. Her love for him was too pure, too 
unselfish, to wish him to look beyond the 
snadow of his fresh sorrow. Keen as was 
the pang of this starvation, it was more 
easily borne than her anxiety for him. 

In the six weeks Marion had been at 
home Derringforth had surely failed. His 
strength was less, and his cough more rack- 
ing. But the change had been gradual and 
deceptive. Sometimes Marion fancied she 
was mistaken; and hope made the world 
bright and sunny. Then a bad day, and he 
would drop back farther than before. She 
had talked with the doctor in New York. 
He was a straightforward man who believed 
in telling the truth. His face became very 
grave. 

‘It is a case of sacrifice,’ he said, ‘‘of 
heroism.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean?’ asked Marion 
quickly. 

‘‘T mean that in his efforts to save his 
wife, the treacherous disease that killed her 
fastened itself upon him.’’ 

‘“You can’t mean this,’’ cried Marion; 
‘‘oh, don’t, don’t say it is fatal.’ 

‘“There is always hope,’’ returned the 
doctor, moved to sympathy. ‘ Mr. Derring- 
forth has an iron constitution and a mar- 
velous will. But he must get away from New 
York. Bacteria thrive in this atmosphere. 
In a dry, pure air he might throw off the 
disease.”’ 

It was this statement that gave Marion 
hope. The air at the camp was all that 
could be desired, and now that Phil was to 
be there with her, her heart took courage. 
She remembered how she herself had gained, 
and she recalled the many accounts she had 
heard of the recovery of invalids who had 
gone there—some carried in on stretchers. 

But this buoyancy of spirit had receded to- 
night. Perhaps the quiet of the woods had 
something to do with it. Possibly Phil’s 
early good night disappointed her. It may 
he that a sense of misgiving had stolen over 
her. At all events she was gloomy. Hope 
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had faded. She thought for a long time. 
The burden on her heart was like lead. 

‘‘T hope Phil will like his room,’’ she 
reflected. 

It had been designed and built for him. 
The pictures on the walls from her brush 
had been painted for him. In the purchase 
of the others his fancy had been consulted. 
The furniture was the result of long con- 
versations with him. The bath room was 
added for his convenience. The soft bed 
and easy chairs were procured for his com- 
fort. And all this, though she expected 
his eyes would never see the room and its 
belongings. Indeed, the whole camp had 
been remodeled and furnished according to 
his ideas. It was he, in fact, who laid out 
the park, she acting merely as his inter- 
preter. And so it had been ever since that 
cruel wedding day. Her standard. of life 
was gauged by his ideals. She lived in his 
approval, doing the things he would com- 
mend, avoiding the things he would dislike. 

It wasa strange return for all this, that 
he should plunge his room into darkness to 
shut out from his eyes all evidences of her. 
Could she have known what he did, as she 
lay there on the couch thinking of him— 
her heart bleeding for him, the gloom of 
that hour would have crushed her. 


LXXVIII. 


It was August. The air of the hills was a 
tonic that made the spirits light. Soft, fleecy 
clouds floated in the heavens, breaking the 
blue of the sky. A boat put out from the 
landing and skirted the shore of the lake, 
whose surface was like a polished mirror. 
Jack, the old guide, dipped the oars softly. 
The boat slipped gently through the water. 
Marion and Phil sat lazily in comfortable 
chairs, chatting carelessly, as if life ran on 
forever. They were in the shade of the tall 
pines. 

““This comes mighty close to heaven,’’ 
remarked Phil. 

“Tt would be a pretty good heaven, 
wouldn’t it??? answered Marion. 

“‘T can’t imagine anything more attract- 
' ive. The conventional heaven with psalm 
_ tunes and languishing piety isn’t in it with 
this.”’ 

“‘'m afraid you are irreverent, Phil,”’ 
returned Marion with a smile. 

The sentence was barely finished when 
her reel flew around like mad. Her rod 
buckled sharply. Her eyes sparkled. Her 
nerves tingled. The line paid out further 
and further. A merry fight was on. 

‘‘How he pulls,” she cried excitedly, 
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now winding in the line, now humoring the 
gamy trout. Presently the fish shot to the 
surface and leaped well out of water. 

‘*Oh,’’ she cried. 

‘It’s a beauty,’’ exclaimed Phil, scarcely 
less excited. i 

Fifteen minutes of the rarest sport fol- 
lowed, fifteen minutes of exhilarating, nerve 
tingling sport, and the trout, exhausted by 
the struggle, gave up the fight. 

They had been out perhaps a couple of 
hours when they put in at a little cove. 
The result of the morning’s fishing was a 
half dozen of as handsome trout as the lake 
had ever yielded up. 

Now began preparations for a delicioys 
meal. Marion and Phil sat on the trunk of 
a huge tree that had been leveled by the 
gale of the previous winter, their feet dang- 
ling aimlessly. They were as two children 
—idle, careless children. Phil had a hand- 
ful of pebbles, and every now and then he 
tossed one into the lake. He and Marion 
watched the ripples as they spread out and 
out and were lost on the smooth surface of 
the water. 

Jack made a primitive fireplace from the 
rocks on the beach. Then he gathered fine, 
dry wood, and built a blazing fire. Over this 
he placed a spider, in which there was a 
generous supply of salt pork. While this 
was frying, he dressed the fish. Then he 
rolled them in corn meal, and they were 
ready for cooking. 

‘Begins to look appetizing already,’ re- 
marked Phil. 

Jack chuckled to himself. 

“You will think you never ate trout be- 
fore,’’ answered Marion, with delight in her 
eyes. 

Jack removed the well fried slices of 
pork from the spider, and into the sizzling 
fat dropped the fish. Then he spread the 
cloth on a rude table he had constructed, 
and brought the dishes from the boat, to- 
gether with the eatables from the camp. 
Every few minutes he stopped to turn the 
fish and baste them. 

Derringforth inhaled the savory odor. 
“By Jove!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I never did 
smell anything quite so good. See how 
crisp and brown they are getting,’’ he went 
on, his appetite as keen as that of the small 
boy. 

When the trout were done to a turn, and 
seasoned to the palate of an epicure, Jack 
took them from the spider, and into the re- 
maining pork fat sliced a number of cold 
boiled potatoes. In a few minutes these 
were well browned. In the mean time. he 


had prepared a pot of fragrant coffee, and 
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now, with delight in his rugged face, he 
called Marion and“Phil to the feast. 

And it was a feast. ‘The man who has 
never tasted trout, cooked as a skilled 
guide can cook them, and served on the 
beach beside their native waters, does not 
know what trout are. 

Derringforth ate as if he never was to have 
another meal. There was nothing about 
his appetite to suggest the invalid. 

‘*A few more dinners like this, little girl, 
and I shall be as good as new,’’ he laughed. 

Marion’s cheeks flushed. This was the 
first time he had called her by the old 
endearing term. He saw her heightened 
color, and felt his own cheeks burn. 

The ice had been broken. 

When they reached the camp a surprise 
was in waiting for Derringforth. He was 
in unusual spirits. He walked up from the 
boat with firm step, talking cheerily with 
Marion. He entered the camp and stopped 
as if stunned. There was little Marjorie. 

He hesitated a moment, and then, with a 
cry of delight, flew to her and took her in 
his arms, and kissed her and talked to her 
with tears of joy in his eyes. Now Mrs. 
Rayburn came in, and there was a season of 
glad rejoicing. All ‘his had been secretly 
arranged by Marion as a surprise for Phil. 


LXXIX. 


FRoM now on Phil and Marion gravi- 
tated back towards childhood. Every day 
brought them a shade nearer to the old 
life. The atmosphere was softer; the world 
brighter. Impulse led them by the hand 
once more. Good fellowship—good chum- 
ship had returned. 

The sun dipped into the northern sky, 
and summer was gone. Fall had come, and 
now Phil and Marion were children again 
in very truth. They had gone back—far 
back from that fatal day when misguided 
fancy decreed the ruin of their lives—back 
to that childhood which had been so bright 
and happy. They played the old games, 
and read the old books, and took the old 
tramps, in so faras Phil’s impaired strength 
would permit. A crack at a squirrel, the 
snaring of a partridge, the winging of a 
hawk, a shot at a buck, brought back all the 
delights of a dozen years before. 

The early fall went, and with it went 
childhood, and Phil and Marion were in 
young manhood and young womanhood. 
The horizon broadened, and they saw the 
world in a new light. It was beautiful. They 
looked into each other’s eyes, and all this 


beauty was reflected there. They took each 
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other’s hands, and through that touch a 
current of love was flashed from heart to 
heart. The hills, and the lake, and the 
trees, whispered of love. The air was as the 
perfume of flowers; and the winds of heaven 
as soft, dreamy music. Over all, and in all, 
there was peace, and harmony, and rest. 

And when the bleak storms of approach- 
ing winter came, they were as the gentle 
showers of spring to these two, who were 
back in the old days—the enchanting days 
of dawning love. : 

And thus Phil kept up, and gained, de- 
spite the disease that all the while had been 
digging deeper and deeper into his very 
life. But one day Marion was called to 
New York, and then the break came. She 
was away less than a week, but time enough 
for Phil to learn what her presence meant 
to him—time enough for him to see him- 
self. He had been getting well steadily. 
He had not thought of dying. The revel- 
ation came suddenly. He clung to little 
Marjorie in a way that was pathetic. 

‘‘Papa goin’ to cry,’’ she said to him, 
looking up into his face. It was unutter- 
ably sad. The tears filled his eyes. He 
could not speak, but bent forward and 
kissed her. 

‘Marjorie sorry for papa. Marjorie cry 
too,’’ the little one said with infinite ten- 
derness. 

When Marion returned, Phil went to the 
door to meet her. He had been watching 
for her. It had seemed to him he would 
never see her again. Her absence had been 
an eternity. One quick glance at him, and 
she was as pale as death. 

‘* She sees,’’ he said to himself with sink- 
ing heart; and then, with a flash of the old 
will, he forced the gloom away and assumed 
a cheerful mood. 

The next morning he suggested that they 
should go up to the little rustic summer- 
house on the hill. It was a favorite retreat 
of theirs, and only a dozen rods from the 
camp. They had made less than half the 
distance when he was obliged to stop and 


rest. They sat down on a bench beside the 
walk. He had already overtaxed his 
strength. 


It was an effort for Marion to*talk. The 
change that had come over Phil during her 
absence rent her heart. He had gone to 
pieces ina day. There was a few moments’ 
silence, and then Phil approached the sub- 
ject that had brought them there. 

‘*T can’t walk so far as I could,”’ he said, 
his voice quavering slightly. His eyes were 
fixed upon the dying shrubbery on the other 


side of the path. 
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Marion tried tospeak. The words choked 
her. Phil waited a moment, and then went 
on. 

‘‘T cannot shut my eyes, Marion,”’ he said, 
his voice steadier now. ‘‘It is too plain to 
be misunderstood. I saw it all when you 
were gone. I had not realized how entirely 
dependent on you I had become. It was 
the sound of your voice, the love in your 
eyes, that kept me up. Without these— 
without this stimulant that made my life 
bright, I sank down from utter weakness. 
After a while I staggered to my feet and 
looked at myself inthe mirror. I wasanold 
man. I knew then what my sunken cheeks 
meant, Marion—what these wasted hands 
meant.”’ 

Marion tried to hide the emotion that 
swayed her, but the strain was too great. 
She broke down and cried like a child, this 
woman who had been so strong—had been 
the very life of the man she loved. 

Phil tried to comfort her. His wofils 
were tender and brave. 

“It is merely a day sooner or later, 
Marion, that is all,’’ he said. ‘‘God may 
have some wise purpose in calling me early. 
We cannot understand His ways; we cannot 
understand what tests of moral fiber I shall 
escape—what sorrow I shall be spared. 
Death is sometimes kinder than we think.’’ 

These last words mingled with the music 
of Marjorie’s voice. She was coming to- 
ward them with her nurse. Derringforth 
looked up and saw her, and a glad smile 
softened the seriousness of his face. Marion 
went to meet the little one and took her up 
in her arms, and brought her to Derring- 
forth, kissing and pressing her to her breast 
with all a mother’s love. 

That night Marion and Phil sat alone be- 
fore the great open fire. A cold November 
wind swept through the valley. The flames 
from the blazing pine knots curled, and 
eddied, and shot up through the chimney 
with aroar. A fringe of frost had gathered 
on the window panes. ; 

“This is a winter night,’’ said Marion, 
with a little shiver. 

‘*T wish it were winter in fact,’’ answered 
Phil. 

Marion looked up inquiringly. 

‘‘ With the trees stripped of their leaves,”’ 
he went on, ‘‘and vegetation dead, I 
always feel a sense of depression. But 
when the goft, white snow covers up all 
this somberness, then the shadows take 
wings.”’ 

They talked for a time, and then there 
was silence. Their eyes were bent upon 
the fire. They were thinking. 
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After a while Marion started up, and went 
to the window and looked out. The night 
was very black. She stood there a little 
while, and with a stifled sigh came back, 
and drew her chair closer to Phil's. 
There was a suggestion of irresolution—of 
hesitation in her manner. Phil looked 
at her wonderingly. She took a letter 
from her pocket, and, with unsteady voice, 
said : 

‘This will give you a kindlier thought of 
me, Phil.”’ 

‘A kindlier thought of you, little girl ! 
No, it is not necessary that I should read 
it,’”’ and he raised his hand in protest. 

‘‘There was a time when——”’ 

‘* But that time has been buried beneath 
a world of devotion and love,’’ he answered, 
anticipating what she had started to say. 
“Tet us forget it,’? he went on; ‘let me 
think of you only as the truest friend a man 
ever had—as the girl I love and have loved 


.all my life.’’ 


An expression of unspeakable joy flashed 
to Marion’s face. Phil reached over and 
took her hand within his own. 

“‘Let me put it in another way, then,” 
she said. ‘‘ This letter explains something 
I have wanted you to know. Will you not 
read it now ?”’ 

‘Certainly, since you wish it,’’? he an- 
swered. ‘‘My name,”’ he exclaimed, ‘and 
in your writing!’ Then he read the various 
directions on the envelope, and saw the 
date of the postmark. 

His hands trembled as he unfolded the 
letter. It was the one Marion had sent him 
just before going to Europe, and which had 
followed him from New York to Nebraska, 
and from there to Dakota. His white face 
became whiter. 

‘““My God! can this be true?”’ he cried, 
pressing his hand to his head. He looked 
at the envelope again, and then at Marion. 
The room whirled madly. He grasped the 
arm.of his chair. The past rushed back 
over him like a mighty wave. ‘‘ My God!” 
he cried again, ‘‘how I wronged you, 
Marion! Oh, how cruelly I wronged you,”’ 
and he sank back in his chair, exhausted. It 
was an overwhelming shock. 

Marion was standing over him, frightened 


and pale. ‘‘I am so sorry, Phil,’’ she said 
tenderly. ‘I should not have shown it to 
you.”’ 


‘“Yes, you should,’? he answered, and 
looked up into her face with a look that 
cried for forgiveness. The next instant her 
arms were about him, and the anguish of 
his soul was stilled by the pressure of her 
lips upon his, It was an impulse she could 
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not resist—a God inspired impulse that she 
should not have resisted. 


LXXX. 


It was midnight. Derringforth had not 
yet fallen asleep. A great, tall, strong man 
with bronzed and rugged features sat beside 
him. It was the old guide. He was watch- 
ing over Derringforth with all the tender- 
ness of a woman ; with all the solicitude of 
a father by the bedside of his dying boy. 

Sometimes Derringforth talked with him, 
and then, with a far away look in his eyes, 
he was lost in thought. The room was as 
unique and pretty as on the night when his 
eyes first beheld its rustic quaintness. His 
mind went back to that night, and the 
emotions that stirred him then again filled 
his heart. 

Dorothy had come back to him in this 
hour of loneliness, and was bending over 
him even as he bent over her on that 
cruel morning in the South when her 
young life went out. Her eyes were full 
of tender sympathy, and in the _pres- 
sure of her hand there was an,encourage- 
ment and a sense of companionship which 
did his soul good. He reached up and put 
his arms around her neck, and brought her 
face close to his. 

“It is all for me, Phil,’’? she whispered, 
kissing him just as she used to do. ‘‘ You 
sacrificed your life for me, dear,’’? and the 
tears filled her eyes, and she cried in his 
arms just as she had ‘once before when a 
hidden thought of her doom swept over her. 

The reverie continued, and by and by 
Marion came in. In her face, as in Doro- 
thy’s, there was tender sympathy. Her eyes 
were soft with love. Derringforth looked 
up, and a smile of divine light was on his 
lips. He stretched out his hand with a 
thrill of delight, and took hers. 

‘““This is what I have prayed for,’’ he 
cried with a burst of joy, and he placed 
Dorothy’s hand in Marion’s. 

The meeting of these two was sweeter 
than the breath of heaven, and Derring- 
forth was radiantly happy. 

The fancy dimmed and was gone. Derring- 
forth turned his head on the pillow, and 
looked into Jack’s face. The old woods- 
man had been watching him with feverish 
intentness. He had not moved; had hardly 
breathed—fearing to break Phil’s thoughts. 
The expression of Derringforth’s face had 
stirred this great, strong man to the depths. 
There were tears in his eyes when Phil 
turned towards him. 

“You make the world seem sweeter to 
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me, Jack,’’ he said. ‘‘I had not supposed 
that man cared so much for man.”’ 

“It’s right that he should, it ’pears ter 
me,’’ answered the old guide, forcing back 
his emotion. ‘‘The Good Book tells us 
that God’s own Son give up His life fer 
man.”’ 

Derringforth made no answer fora few 
moments. Finally he said : 

‘Tt gives one a stronger hold on Heaven, 
Jack, to know such men as you, and to feel 
the force of your simple, rugged faith. 
You have done everything for my comfort 
and happiness since I came up here. I 
have wondered at your patience with me— 
at your ceaseless efforts to do forme. Your 
interest in me has touched me many times, 
Jack, but never more deeply than tonight. 
I am glad you are with me. I have wanted 
tosay this to you; and now, Jack, one 
thing more. I want you to have my watch 
—hand it to me, please. I want to give it 
to you myself—want to see it on you.”’ 

Derringforth took the watch, and opening 
it, saw the time. ‘It was a present from 
my father,’’ he said, his lips trembling, his 
words scarcely audible. He clung toit for 
a few moments, looking at it in silence. 
Then he passed it over to the old guide. 
There were tears in his eyes, and he turned 
away. Jack started to thank him, but he 

raised his hand in forbidding gesture. 

After a while he fell asleep. Jack still 
watched over him. It was late when he 
awoke inthe morning. Marion had already 
been to the room with anxious inquiry. 
The old woodsman had not yet left him. 

‘*T feel refreshed,’’ Phil said. ‘‘I fancied 
I was a boy again, and my sleep was as 
sweet as it was then.”’ 

He was too weak to dress alone. Jack 
helped him. He expected to go down to 
breakfast as usual, but by the time he was 
ready his strength had failed him. Jack 
helped him to a chair, and then went down 
and told Marion. In another minute she 
was with Derringforth. 

‘‘Tam so glad you have come,”’ he said, 
looking up into her eyes with love in his 
own. 

How he had failed since they sat in the 
firelight together a few hours before! Mar- 
ion’s heart was too full to speak. She bent 
down and kissed his forehead. He took her 
hand and raised it to his lips. 

‘‘Tam so sorry I left you at all last night,”’ 
she said tenderly. 

‘*But it was my wish,’’ he answered. ‘‘I 
could not have allowed you to sit up; and 
besides, it was not necessary. I slept like 
a child, and dreamed I was a boy again, 
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and that I could ride and rowand jump and 
tumble just as I used todo. And you were 
with me, Marion, and the sport we had will 
keep my heart young.’’ He had almost ad- 
ded, ‘“‘throughout the ages ahead,’’ but 
stopped suddenly. 

He was sufficiently rested now to go into 
the adjoining room while his own was put 
in order. Then he returned and tried to 
eat a bit of breakfast. 

“It looks very tempting,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
I don’t feel that I could swallow a morsel.’’ 

‘* Jack cooked the trout,’’ said Marion. 

Derringforth had already motioned the 
tray away. 

‘‘ Dear old fellow,’’ he said, ‘‘ I must eat, 
then;’’ and he did—not much, but- yet 
enough to gladden the old guide’s heart. 

After a while Derringforth lay down on 
the couch. He asked for Marjorie. The 
nurse brought her in, and left her alone 
with Marion and Phil. The child stood by 
her father, and looked at him with mature 
intelligence. Her face was very sad. His 
arm was about her; and the expression of 
his eyes told that he realized they would 
look upon her buta few hours more. He 
looked up at Marion and said: 

‘“‘T wish that I might live to see her grow 
up—t» give her-a father’s love and care.’ ’ 

Tears were stealing down his cheeks. 
Marion took Marjorie in her arms, and 
drew up close to Phil. He talked with her 
about the child’s future, and the plans he 
had made for her. 

“They shall be carried out faithfully,” 
said Marion, choking back the sobs. 

A servant came up and handed Marion 
a telegram. ‘It is from Mrs. Rayburn,” 
she said, with a sigh of relief. ‘‘ She will be 
here this afternoon.’’ 

“TI am so glad,’’ answered Phil. 
was afraid she would not get here.”’ 

Marion shuddered. He saw the tremor, 
and quickly added, ‘‘today—get here to- 
day.” 

About ten o’clock Marion looked towards 
the window. ‘The air was filled with flying 
snow flakes. ‘‘Oh, Phil,’”’ she cried, ‘‘ your 
snow has come.’’ 

‘*So it has,’’ he answered, a look of de- 
light coming into his face, and he raised 
himself on his arm. 

Marion placed a large easy chair by the 
glass doors, and then helped Phil into it. 
He watched the falling snow with keen in- 
terest. The lake had frozen over, and al- 
ready a great white sheet stretched far out 
before him. The ground and the trees were 
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soon covered, and all the evidences of the 
dying year were hidden. ‘‘i never scw the 
world so beautiful before,’’ he said. ‘‘ Ilow 
soit and pure and peaceful it all is!” 

Marjorie was playing on the great Lear 
skin rug. She had already forgotten to be 
sad. Derringforth turned his head and 
looked down at her, and a smile lighted up 
his face as he saw her happy with her toys, 
He watched her for some moments, and 
then turned back towards the window to 
look again at the falling snow and out over 
the lake and across to the tall trees, now a 
great bank of white, rising far up in the 
heavens. Marion’s chair was beside him. 
He reached out and took her hand. 

‘*T have been thinking,’’ he said, ‘‘ what 
a beautiful world God has given us. I have 
never seen it as I see it now,”’ and his eyes 
disclosed the pathetic cry of his soul for life. 

Very soon after this he was compelled to 
give up and goto bed. Mrs. Rayburn was 
due at three. He followed the hands of the 
clock. His will alone was keeping him up. 
Marion was beside him. He was too low to 
talk much, but finally he looked up into 
her eyes, and tightening the pressure on her 
hand, he said : 

“T wish I might live, Marion, to make 
you happy—to be well again and love you 
as only a well, strong man can love. I 
would give you my life, my devotion. You 
have given these to me, and how badly I 
have repaid you! It was all a cruel mis- 
take, Marion—cruel fate. God alone knows 
what we have both suffered. One wrong 
move, and everything is changed. The 
penalty sometimes seems severe.” 

A knock at the door; Marion turned her 
head. Jack had come to say that Mrs. 
Rayburn was just driving up. Phil’s face 
brightened. 

‘“You must go to meet her,” he said to 
Marion, his voice scarcely above a whisper. 
But even yet he clung to her hand, a look 
of boundless yearning in his eyes. 

‘*T will be gone only a minute,’’ she said; 
‘‘Jack will stay with you.” 

She got as far as the door and came back, 
why she knew not. She threw her arms 
about him and kissed him. He looked up 
with a smile of infinite joy. ‘‘Go fetch 
grandma now,”’ he whispered. 

Jack bent over him. He tried to speak. 
His eyes dimmed. The old woodsman, 
with tears streaming down his cheeks, ran 
to meet Marion. She flew to the bedside. 

Again Derringforth had left Marion to 
join Dorothy. 


END. 
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By A. S. Duane. 


\ I T is said that every man has a blind 
spot inhiseye. Sometimes I think 
that I must have a blind spot in my 
brain, and that the disasters and the 
sufferings of humanity get before it. 
Floods and earthquakes and epidemics 
devastate the earth, but they make little 
impression upon me. I read the head 
lines in the newspapers, and when a 
man asks me fora dollar fora ‘‘sufferer ’’ 
he generally gets it; but I lose no rest 
worrying over his sorrows. 

It may have been an unconscious 
seeking after an antidote for my entirely 
practical nature that attracted me toward 
Julia Maitland. Julia was beautiful, 
young, and romantic, and did not seem 
to desire any corrective for her disposi- 
tion in the way ofan alliance with me. I 
asked her to marry me once, and when 
she declined, I continued to visit at her 
home, with the full approval of her 
father and mother, and with the full in- 
tention of asking her again. 

She told me, when I did so, that she 
respected me, and liked me, but that 
she could never under any circumstances 
be happy with a man who could ap- 
preciate nothing but the sordid sidc of 
life. She said she had noticed that 
when I looked at a painting I always 
valued it, took into consideration the 
reputation of the artist, and then gave 
my opinion upon it. 

Then she said she had noticed that 


while everybody else was reading with . 


bated breath the accounts of the yellow 
fever that year, I was discussing its prob- 
able effect upon the Southern trade. I 
mentioned to her that her father had in- 
troduced that phase of the subject, and 
that I was not interested in the Southern 
trade, my business being in the North. 

‘‘ Papa!’’ she replied in a tone of 
contempt. ‘‘I am not asked to marry 


papa. ” 


‘‘Your mother was,’’ I ventured to 
say, ‘‘and avery good husband he has 
made her.’’ But nothing seemed to take 
her out of her contemptuous mood, and 
I left her, a rejected man, with a lot of 
plans I had centered about her in ruins 
about me. 

It was just ten o’clock when I left her 
house. I had time to go down to the 
office and finish up some correspondence, 
which the thought of a few hours with 
her had made to seem of the most trivial 
importance earlier in the evening. 

We kept a light in the office all night. 
It looked a trifle brighter than usual as 
it came peering over the transom, but I 
had a genuine start of surprise as I 
opened the door with my key, and found 
Ransom, my bookkeeper, still busy. He 
looked up as though he had been expect- 
ing me. 

‘‘“Mr. Duane,’’ he said, ‘‘here are 
some letters that I think ought to be 
attended to at once.’’ 

Ransom and I were like partners. He 
had not a dollar, beyond his salary, in 
the concern, but he knew as much about 
the business as I did, and worked in as 
various ways. I meant that he should 
actually be a partner, sooner or later, 
and I already gave his advice the con- 
sideration that such a position deserved. 

I sat down and looked the letters over. 
The matter was much more serious 
than I had imagined it could be. After 
talking and writing, and talking again 
for an hour, we arrived at the conclusion 
that the only possible way to save the 
two or three thousand dollars involved, 
was for me to make a trip to a city in 
the northern part of the State. 

‘¢ There is a train at midnight—or— 
half past. Why don’t you take that? ”’ 
Ransom suggested. 

It seemed the best possible thing to 
do. I walked over to the hotcl where 
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I lived, packed my satchel, and in an- 
other half hour was waiting in the 
station for my train. I took out some 
papers I had brought along with me, 
and went over them while I waited. 

Our city is a small one, where the 
trains that back into the depot are all 
regular and well known. We have no 
formalities of guards and gates; so 
when the next train came in, I knew 
that it must be mine. Giving another 
look at the pass that I always carried in 
those days, I swung myself aboard. 

Everybody in the sleeper seemed to be 
closely shut in behind the curtains, and 
I was a little afraid at first that I might 
not be able to get a berth ; but the porter 
came to me at once, and signified that 
there was just one left—an upper. ‘I 
put a dollar in his hand, and clambered 
up. I knew we should not reach my 
destination until far into the day, and I 
meant to sleep late. As I had walked 
down the aisle of the rocking car, it had 
seemed to me that somewhere there 
were peculiar, pungent odors ; and as I 
sank into the first stage of restful un- 
consciousness, I was wondering if by 
any chance I could be over that maiden 
lady whom I once heard of, who sprink- 
led the bed clothes of sleeping cars and 
hotels with carbolic acid for fear of pos- 
sible contagion. 

It was ten o’clock when I finally arose 
and dressed myself. I didn’t think to 
look out of the window until my toilet 
was completed. I knew about where we 
would be at that hour. Already the lake 
breeze ought to be rushing through the 
car, and yet it seemed sultry. 

At my fellow passengers I had given 
a casual glance. They were serious 
faced men and women. Somehow they 
looked a little odd. I wondered, once, 
if there was a woman’s rights convention 
anywhere up here. There was alinost a 
professional strength and calm in some 
of those faces. 

Then two things struck me simul- 
taneously. 

I looked out of the window upon a per- 
fectly strange landscape—a landscape 
with strange hill formations, and strange 
foliage in the valleys—and the nearest 
woman turned enough to show me a red 
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cross sewed to a white band upon her 
sleeve. 

I walked out in search of somebody 
official, and met the conductor. 

‘‘What train is this ?’’? I asked him 
rather excitedly. 

He looked at mein bewilderment. 

‘« Ain’t you one of ’em ?” 

‘« One of what ? Isn’t this the train to 
Clinton? Where are we, any way ?”’ 

The conductor looked at me stupidly. 

‘You didn’t offer no ticket,’’ he said 
finally. 

‘‘No, I didn’t. I showed the porter 
my pass—here it is—and told him to 
tell you about it, or to take it and show 
it-‘to you, and let me go to bed.”’ 

“Qh, him/’’ the conductor said, 
plucking at his beard. ‘‘ He can’t read. 
He supposed it was like all the rest— 
they’ve all got ’em.”’ 

‘« All got what ?”’ I fairly shouted at 
him. ‘‘What are you talking about ?’’ 

‘Young man,’’ said the slow fellow 
solemnly—I found out afterwards that 
he had been chosen for this mission on 
account of hiscalm nature—‘‘ you are 
on a special train carrying nurses and 
doctors to the fever towns. You are in 
quarantined country now, and how you 
are going to get back, I don’t know.”’ 

‘« Oh, I'll get back,’’ I said cheerfully. 
‘‘Just let me off at the next town, and 
I'll find my way back.”’ 

‘‘T wouldn't do anything rash, if I 
was you,” he said. 

It was a very still little town where I 
stopped. There was only one other 
passenger for that place—a slender girl, 
with a clever face that looked too young 
for a nurse’s. I walked briskly down 
the empty platform, hot with sunshine, 
and exuding a strong smell of rosin 
from the new pine boards, There wasa 
black sign over one of the closed doors 
with ‘‘ Telegraph Office ’’ in white let- 
ters. Inside there was a *‘ click click’’ 
of instruments, but the door was locked. 
A negro lad came lounging around the 
corner. 

‘Ye needn't try to git in thah,’’ he 
said importantly. ‘‘The operatah he’s 
daid. Th’ fevah’s got him.’’ 

‘‘Isn’t there anybody in this town 
who can send a message?” I inquired. 
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There was a touch on my arm. I 
turned, to see the girl. ‘‘/ can,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ I am the volunteer operator who 
has come to take charge of this office, 
and send despatches about the state of 
things here.” 

‘‘Weren’t you afraid ?’’ I asked her. 
She looked so young. 

‘“No,’’ she said. ‘‘I have had the 
fever. New Orleans is my native city, 

‘and I had it there years ago. I couldn't 
take this sort they have, so far north;’’ 
and then turning to the boy, ghe asked 
for the key. 

Ten minutes later, he had returned 
from the house where the last operator 
lay dead, with the big door key, and we 
were let into the sweltering, dusty little 
box of a room, which seemed to me as 
if it still held traces of the disease. I 
opened the windows to make the girl 
comfortable, and sent the boy out after 
some ice water and some lemons. Then 
I remembered something. 

‘«Say,’’ I called to him, and I went 
outside and asked him where I could 
find the nearest bar. 

‘‘Qvah thah in th’ tavehn,” pointing 
to a long, low, unpainted house. 

Iran across the street, followed leis- 
urely by the boy, and found my way 
into a bare room with a shelf across it, 
and perhaps a dozen bottles. A portly 
man, in soiled yellow linen, was dozing 
in achair. I awakened him. 

‘‘ Have you any champagne ?’’ I said. 

‘‘Who’s got it now ?”’ he asked, with 
a start. 

‘*Got what ?”’ 

‘“The fevah. Yes, sah, I’ve got plenty, 
sah;” and he went into another room 
and brought out two greenish bottles of 
American champagne. 

‘It’s the best medicine thah is fur it. 
Who’s got it? The nusses bring down 
champagne, but it’s no sich brand as 
hist” 

‘No, I suppose not,’’ I said; and 
then I asked after ice, but I found that 
beyond the supply held by the ‘‘nusses,” 
there wasn’t any in the town. 

I took the bottles and went back 
across the street, followed presently by 
the boy with the water. 

‘‘T can cool it,” the girl said, and she 
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sent the boy back after an earthen jar 
of water. She wrapped it in wet cloths, 
put the bottles in it, and set the whole 
in the window. 

‘‘What’s that message of yours?’’ 
she asked. I found she had already in- 
troduced herself to the other offices 
along the lihe. I sent a telegram to 
Ransom, telling him in the office cipher 
of my plight, and instructing him to 
make some arrangements about getting 
me out of the fix I was in, without say- 
ing anything about it. I wanted to 
sneak back without being quarantined. 

‘What is your name?’’ I asked the 
girl. 

‘‘Fanny Martin,’’ she said. 

‘‘ Well, I am going to have the an- 
swer to my message sent to you. I am 
not anxious to have people talking 
about my being down here.’’ 

‘‘Don’t want your right hand to 
know, eh ?’’ 

But I made no explanations. After 
the message was sent, we looked after 
the champagne, and drank some of it. 
Then, locking up the office, we went 
over to the tavern to see what accommo- 
dations we could find. 

The landlord and his wife were alone 
in the place, except for the colored serv- 
ants. Everybody who could get away 
had gone, and many of the inhabitants 
had died of the fever. 

After supper the girl and I went fora 
walk. It was like a deserted village. 
Houses were shut up and dark. There 
were no street lamps, and it was black 
under the thick chinaberry trees. 

‘‘T want to see the nurses and hear 
all about everything,’’ Miss Martin 
said. ‘‘ There is a house with lights. 
Iam going in. I suppose you are go- 
ing to join the staff at once ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, no, I hadn’t thought of it.’’ 

‘‘Working alone? I think that is 
the best way, if you can afford it, and I 
suppose you can.”’ 

I waited at the gate while she went 
into the house. She was gone a long 
time, and I stood impatient after the 
first few minutes. The light from the 
open window showed the square brick 
pillars topped by round wooden balls, 
which made the gate posts, and the 
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dingy, grass grown bricks of the walk. 
I pondered, too, upon that three thou- 
sand dollars that I stood in to lose. 
I evidently couldn’t get an engine here 
to take me back. I should have to wait 
upon Ransom, and trust to his clever- 
ness to find some other way of getting 
the money I had started after. 

Suddenly Miss Martin came running 
down the path. 

‘‘Come in here, guick/’’ she said, and 
went back ahead of me. I followed her 
into an old fashioned, square house with 
a wide, oil clothed hall, and thin, balus- 
traded stairs, which she lightly mounted. 
In a room was an old man who had 
fallen back on his pillow, dead, his face 
drawn and yellow with the scourge. 
Standing by his side was a tall, sallow 
woman, who—I am ashamed to confess 
—even in that moment presented herself 
as a familiar figure. I had seen her 
counterpart on the stage, hundreds of 
times, as the typical spinster. There 
were even the glasses and the keys, and 
the bunches of skimpy curls behind the 
ears. She was looking down at her 
father in a hard sort of dumbness. 

‘‘The servants have gone,’’ Miss 
Martin said. ‘‘ There is nobody to do 
anything. It is lucky you are here.’’ 

I did not stop to contradict her, but 
set to work for humanity’s sake to do 
what I could. 

One of the sorrows of those times was 
that the dead must be buried so quickly. 
I took a lantern, went out to the bury- 
ing ground, and hunted up the family 
lot. With the assistance of a negro man, 
whom Miss Martin discovered, I dug a 
grave. We went back to the town and 
found a coffin, and in the early summer 
morning we buried the dead man. 

I drew asigh of relief when it was over. 
The idea did come to me that if there 
was anything in contagion I was likely 
to have taken in all that was necessary; 
but I am a great believer in cleanliness, 
common sense, and lack of nervousness 
as preventatives, so I gave myself no 
uneasiness upon my own account. 

As we came out of the graveyard I 
stopped Fanny Martin. 

‘‘Have you been to the office?” I 
asked, 
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‘‘ Yes, indeed.” 

‘‘ Well, where is my message ?”’ 

‘« There wasn’t any.”’ 

‘«The deuce! ’’ I said, and walked on 
back with her. The spinster lady lin- 
gered by her father’s grave. Miss Mar- 
tin seemed inclined to stay, but I knew 
she could do no good there. I took her 
by the arm and led her back to the tele- 
graph office, and dictated some messages 
that would bring answers. 

I left her clicking off a long message 
to somebody. I went over to the tavern, 
and went to bed and to sleep, leaving 
word that I was to be awakened to re- 
ceive any answers to my telegrams, but 
for nothing else on earth. The superin- 
tendent of the railroad was an old ac- 
quaintance of mine, and I had wired 
him to send me an engine, and to make 
it worth the while of men to come after 
me. Incidentally I ordered a case of 
good champagne for Fanny Martin. The 
girl’s pluck and bravery had won my 
admiration. 

It was almost dark when a knock 
came on my door, and the grayish negro 
boy put his head in and followed it by 
the rest of his body, carrying a yellow 
envelope. It was from the superintend- 
ent, telling me that he would do what 
he could for me, but he feared I should 
be stopped, as quarantine was very strict. 

‘‘If I don’t get out, any way you will 
get your champagne,’’ I said to Fanny 
Martin. We had grown to be famous 
friends. She was a smart, clever little 
thing, with a shrewd way of looking at 
life, and a keen sense of humor. She 
had made excursions round about dur- 
ing the day, riding on horseback. She 
had met the nurses. There were very 
few cases left, and they were going to 
move on to the next town. 

‘The reports are exaggerated,’’ she 
said; ‘‘but then that’s what sells the 
papers. It’s all in the day’s work. 
Now, suppose you tell me what brought 
you down ‘here ?”’ 

‘¢The nurses’ train.’’ 

‘Yes, but before that. Had you a 
secret sorrow? Had your wife died, or 
your sweetheart jilted you, that you 
valued life so lightly ?”’ 

‘‘My sweetheart had jilted me, or re- 
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fused to marry me, the night I started, 
but Ican hardly say that I valued life 
much the less. I am going back to try 
it over again.’’ 

‘‘What is the matter with you?’’ 
Fanny Martin asked. ‘‘ You seem like 
a very respectable person. The presi- 
dent of the C. A. & S. seemed to think 
you were a reliable man.” 

‘‘T am. I am too respectable. She 
says Iam ‘practical.’ For example, she 
says that all I see in a yellow fever 
epidemic is its effect on trade.” 

‘*And you came down here to nurse, 
and show her better ?” 

‘‘Not by a great deal!’’ said I em- 
phatically. And then I told her exactly 
how it all Happened. 

‘« And she wants a romantic lover ?’’ 

‘*T suppose so.” 

‘* Ah!’ said Fanny Martin. 

The president of the C. A. & S.is a 
man of infinite resource. The engine 
came down, brought Miss Martin her 
champagne, and took me away. It 
is not necessary to tell how the engine 
was side tracked near a town, and we 
walked through and took another wait- 
ing on the other side. I finally went on 
North, found my man, stayed about the 
lake for ten days, fishing, and then, 
brown as a nut, I went back home. 

It seemed to me that men looked at 
me oddly, and shook hands with me 
more heartily than usual. My friends 
are serious, hard headed fellows, a good 
deal like myself, not much given to ef- 
fusive expression; but one of them actu- 
ally called me a hero. 

It is very seldom that ladies visit my 
office, but as I went in I sawa gleam 
of summery apparel. A moment later 
there was a rush and a sob, and Julia, 
actually Julia, was in my arms. 

‘*My darling girl! ’’ I said. ‘*‘ What 
is the matter? Is your father ill? Is 
anything wrong ?’’ 

‘‘No! No! Oh, suppose you had 
died! And it was all my fault—I should 
have driven you to that dreadful death! 
Oh, I know you saved hundreds or 
lives, but what would that have mat- 
tered to me /”’ 

‘Julia, my child,” I said, ‘‘ will you 
tell me what is the matter ?”’ 
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‘I know you didn’t want anybody to 
know it, and Iam rightly punished for 
having driven you to it, by all this pub- 
licity. Iam so proud of you!” And 
Julia, Julia who had scorned me, 
actually put her tear stained cheek 
against my own, and then kissed me. 

So it had come to pass. I didn’t care 


how. I enjoyed the goods the gods 
gave, and waited. I said ‘‘yes’”’ to 
everything. I gathered that somehow 


there was a misapprehension as to my 
yellow fever experiences, but I asked no 
questions. I took Julia home, and then 
went back to the office and walked into 
Ransom’s room. 

‘¢ Now tell me,’’ said I, ‘‘ what all this 
is about.’’ 

He put his pen between his teeth, and 
took down a copy of the New York 
World of the Sunday before—which had 
just reached our town. He turned toa 
head lined page, pointed out an article, 
and went back to work. I sat down 
and read it. 

It narrated the experiences of one of 
the World’s young women correspond- 
ents, who had volunteered to go as tele- 
graph operator to the yellow fever in- 
fected district. Half the letter was taken 
up with the noble self sacrifice of the 
young millionaire business man from 
Ohio, Alfred Duane, who had brought 
not only his personal services and sym- 
pathy, but his wealth and influence to 
aid the sufferers. He had buried the 
dead with his own hands, and that spin- 
ster became at the touch of this pen a 
beautiful girl, supported in her grief by 
Alfred Duane! Special trains had 
brought baskets of costly champagne to 
the sufferers, all at the instance of 
Duane! And then of a strong man with 
a broken heart, hiding his own wounds 
by ministering to others, risking the life 
he no longer valued because the woman 
he loved had denied him his heart’s de- 
sire! The letter was signed ‘‘ Fanny 
Martin.” 

I feared to put the paper down, for I 
knew that if Ransom was grinning I 
should knock him down; but he*®only 
said in his usual dry tones: 

‘‘You got a pretty fair percentage of 
that money—more than I expected,’’ 
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WOMEN PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


The remarkable recent development of amateur photography, and the high rank that 
many American women have taken among its devotees—Some of the lead- 
ing amateurs of New York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities. 


By Frank W. Crane. 


MATEUR photography has ceased 

to be a fad. It has assumed a 

more dignified position among the re- 

cognized and wellestablished ‘‘hobbies.’’ 

Nay, more—it has become an art, not to 
say a science. 

The great army of snap shot enthusi- 
asts that boldly entered, a few years 
ago, this comparatively new field of 
enjoyment, gives no evidence of dimin- 
ishing in numbers. The true amateur, 
however, would probably call these 
novices, who take anything and every- 
thing with an exuberance which is re- 
freshing, if nothing else, experimental 
or mechanical photographers. The 
genuine amateur is a higher develop- 
ment of the same species. He has 
learned to regard nature and natural 
objects with a more artistic eye, and in- 
stead of being influenced largely by 
color has come to regard form as the 
primary essential for the making of a 
good picture. 

The advance toward what may be 
called artistic photography has been 
steadily progressing within the past few 
years. Those who pursue photography 
with this idea aim to turn out pictures 
that shall be something more than mere 
mechanical outlines. They must mean 
,_ something; they must illustrate thought 
and movement. 

It is motives such as these that have 
led many of the best amateurs in Paris 
and London to organize societies for the 
higher work. Their exhibitions are 
known as Photographic Salons. Judg- 
ing fyom the marked improvement made 
by American amateurs, and the closer 
attention that is being given to the sub- 
ject, it is not improbable that before 


long the Photographic Salon will be es- 
tablished in this country. Indeed, the 
first attempt to place amateur photo- 
graphy on a recognized artistic basis 
was made at the recent joirt exhibition 
of the New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston societies held in the galleries of 
the American Fine Arts Society in New 
York last April. At former displays, 
nearly everything sent in was allowed 
to pass; but this year there was a very 
careful discrimination, with the result 
that the exhibition was the most artistic 
and successful ever held in this country. 
It was open to the world, and among its 
notable features were the number of 
foreigners and the number of ladies rep- 
resented. Oftwenty three silver medals 
awarded, five went to England, two to 
Spain, one to Austria, and two to ladies 
—hboth of them, it is a pleasure to add, 
American ladies. 

One potent means of raising the stand- 
ard of amateur photography has un- 
doubtedly been the multiplication of 
camera clubs, during the past few years, 
throughout the country. The member- 
ship in some of these clubs mounts up 
into the hundreds, and the interchange 
of ideas thereby rendered possible gives 
a renewed and effective stimulus to more 
ambitious work. 

Many of the more advanced amateurs 
are now devoting considerable attention 
to the making of lantern slides. Re- 
cently a system was perfected by some 
of the leading clubs, whereby each con- 
tributes a number of its best slides, and 
these are sent on from one club to an- 
other. Thus a representative collection 
of the best amateur photographic work 
can be seen and studied by all actively 
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interested in the pursuit, from one end 
of the United States to the other. 

A great many women take pictures 
nowadays, but those who aspire to really 
class 


high work are still not over 





‘'The Lute."’ 


purighted photograph by Miss Emma Justine Farnsworth, 


From a ¢ 
numerous. The number, however, is 
constantly increasing, and it may be 
some satisfaction to know that more 
American women have exhibited and 
taken prizes in Europe than 7vce versa. 

Miss Emilie V. Clarkson and Miss 
Mary E. Martin were the medal winners 
at the New York exhibition already 
mentioned. On page 399 there is an 
engraving of the photograph that gave 
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this honor to Miss Clarkson, while Miss 
Martin received her medal for a fine col 
lection of lantern slides. 

Miss Clarkson is almost too wel 
known among amateurs to need special 
mention. Her home is in Pots- 
dam, New York, and she 
member of the Society of Amateur 
Photographers of New York. She 
is a painstaking worker, judging 
everything from an artistic stand- 
point, and her pictures have met 
with deserved success wherever 
shown. She is a graduate of the 
Chautauqua School of Photog- 
raphy, and has taken a number of 
medals and diplomas. She covers 
a wide range of subjects, some of 
her figure studies and characteris- 
tic rural scenes being especially 
good. Every particle of her work 
is done with her own hands. 

Miss Emina Justine Farnsworth, 
of Albany, another of our ablest 
amateurs, and Miss Clarkson, sent 
several pictures to the Photogra- 
phic Salon at Paris opened last January. 
Both were also represented at the Inter- 
national Photograph Exhibit at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, England, in April of 
this year. ‘The artistic style of their 
work was highly complimented in many 
of the English photographic journals, 
and Miss Farnsworth obtained a medal 
for her figure studies. In all, she has 
been awarded two medals in England, 
two in Toronto, Canada, one in India, and 
one at the joint exhibition in Philadel- 
phia last vear, being the only lady 
thus honored on this latter occasion. 
Her figure studies, which are bold and 
characteristic, might be called her 
specialty. She has a penchant for clas- 
sically draped figures, and has produced 
many artistic effects in this line. 

Miss Mary FE. Martin is a member of 
the New York Camera Club, and besides 
the medal she received this year she 
gained a diploma at the Vienna Inter- 
national Exhibit in 1891. Her camera 
leaves no field unexplored. Animal 
studies are among her chief delights ; 
but she has also done well with por- 
traits, and was probably the first woman 
amateur to devote attention to the more 
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‘By the Fireside.” 


From a photograph by Mrs, James Osborne Wright. 


difficult process of lantern slide making, 
in which she has won marked success. 
In her collection Miss Martin has two 
or three landscapes that were taken by 
moonlight, after an exposure of over 
five hours. 

Mrs. James Osborne Wright has, 
Within the past five years, won a high 
position among amateurs. She began 
with a5 by 8 camera, studied the sub- 
ject thoroughly, and in less than a year 


received a diploma from the Chautauqua 
School of Photography. Always a 
deep lover of nature and of country life, 
Mrs. Wright's photography is done 
out of doors. She prefers natural back- 
grounds for portraiture. The interior 
scene reproduced on this page, taken 
in her Fairfield home by flashlight, is 
one of the few indoor pictures she has 
ever made. She received a diploma two 
years ago in Boston, and her pictures 
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have been hung in the rooms of the 
Royal Society of Photographers of 
Great Britain. Twelve of her photo- 
graphs, all taken in or about her coun- 
try home at Fairfield, Connecticut, ap- 
peared as illustrations in her recently 
published volume, ‘‘The Friendship 
of Nature.’’ She writes under the 
name of Mabel Osgood Wright, and is 
thus identified as a daughter of the late 
Dr. Samuel Osgood, a well known 
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illustrating an edition of James Russell 
Lowell’s poems. 

Miss Elizabeth Almy Slade has thx 
distinction of being the first lady mem- 
ber of the New York Society of Amateur 
Photographers. She joined when it was 
organized, ten years ago, and her in- 
terest in her art is as keen today as 
when she began tohandleacamera. She 
does all her own printing and developing, 
and is one of the few women having a 
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‘tA Hazy Day.’’ 


From a photograph by Mrs. James Oshorne 
vi graph Oy 


New York clergyman and author of the 
last generation. 

Mrs. N. Gray Bartlett may, perhaps, 
be justly called the leading lady ama- 
teur of Chicago. She is a member of 
the camera club in that city, and some 
of her best work was on view in the 
Woman's Building and in the Illinois 
State Building at the World’s Fair. 
She employs photography largely as a 
means for book illustrating—a field in 
which she has had great success. Her 
studies of children have been used with 
particularly good effect in connection 
with collections of verse. Of the two 
engravings given of pictures by Mrs. 
Bartlett, one (on page 404) is from a 
series which will appear in a forthcom- 
ing volume, ‘‘A Girl I Know.” Some 
of her photographs have been used in 
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fully equipped studio in her own house. 
Miss Slade does not confine herself to 
any single specialty. Her collection of 
scenic photographs includes views from 
Holland, Norway, Algiers, Spain, Great 
Britain, and other countries. She was 
almost the only lady represented in the 
first joint exhibit of the New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston societies seven 
years ago, and took a prize on that 
occasion, as well as two years ago in 
Boston. 

Mrs. Snowden Ward, better known in 
amateur circles as Miss Catherine Weed 
Barnes, had a fine studio in her former 
home at Albany. About a year ago she 
married an English gentleman, and she 
and her husband are now joint editors 
of a photographic journal in London. 

Miss Constance Parsons is a recent 























‘‘A September Afternoon," 
From a@ photograph by Mra. James Osborne Wright, 
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acquisition to the ranks of high class amateur workers. In 
portraiture, which is her specialty, she has met with marked 

success. ‘The two illustrations given on pages 405 and 
406 are excellent types of her work, showing her skill 
in securing, in the pose of her subjects, a perfect freedom 
from affectation and from striving after effect. She is 
a member of the New York Society of Amateur Photog- 
raphers, and took first prize in a photographic 
contest in Troy last vear. 

Mrs. Richard P. Lounsbery, a member of the 
New York Camera Club, has also made a de 
cided success in portraits. Her work in this line 
is done entirely in private houses and with side 
lights. Graceful and natural effects are her 
characteristics, and many of her photographs 
have been reproduced in art magazines. 

Mrs. Aug- 
usta F. Ar- 
nold is an- 
other mem- 
ber of the 
New York Society 
of Amateur Photog- 
raphers. She has 
made some admir- 
able landscape pic- 
tures, and 
believes 
that hand- 
some and 
artistic views 
can be 
found with- 
in the lim- 
its of the 
From a photograph by Mrs, N, Gray ‘metropolis, 

ceiice as well as 

among the 

mountains or forests. The illustra- 

tion of an arbor in Central Park, 

given on page 407, is from a photo- 

graph shown in the recent exhibition 

in New York, where it was greatly 
admired. 

Miss Emma J. Fitz of Boston has 
been very successful in figure com- 
position, and one of her pictures re- 
ceived a prize last year from the 
Photographic Society of Great Brit- 
ain. Miss Sarah J. Eddy of Provi- 
dence, Miss Cornelia J. Needles of 
Philadelphia, Miss Madeline Smith 
and Miss Elsie Mitchell of New York 
are also well known amateurs whose iy ie 1 Nee 
work is always artistic. From a photograph by Mra. N. Gray Bartlett. 
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“Friends,” 


From a photograph by Miss Constance Parsons, 


Brooklyn has its quota of enthusiastic 
lady amateurs. Mrs. C. H. Burdett is 
one of the most active. She is a mem- 
ber of the Department of Photography 
of the Brooklyn Institute, and was 
chairman—and the only feminine mem- 
ber—of the committee having charge of 
the fourth annual exhibition, of last 
May, which was the most successful 
ever held in the City of Churches. Mrs. 
Gould W. Hart is another clever Brook- 


lyn amateur, and others are Mrs. George 
Booth, Mrs. L. E. Meeker, Miss Jessie 
Van Brunt, Miss Annie Meeker, and 
Miss Ida Royle. 

Miss Frances Benjamin Johnston has 
gained, in her particular lines of work, 
a unique position among woman pho- 
tographers. Her home is in Washing- 
ton, where she is the only lady member 
of the local Camera Club. She brought 
to photography a thorough knowledge 
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‘(The Sisters." 


From a photograph by Miss Constance Parsons, 


of art acquired by several years’ study 
in Paris. She has been a pioneer in de- 
veloping the use of the camera as a 
means of making photographic illustra- 
tions for the periodical press. This was 
long her only field of work, but recently 
she has taken up literary work, as well 
as other branches of photography. 

Iast year, at the World's Fair, she 
was engaged, in connection with Mr. 
Thomas W. Smillie, of the Smithsonian 
Institute, to make photographs with 
which to illustrate the United States 
Government Board report. She also 
made the entire photographic exhibit of 
the United States Naval Academy, a 
series of over two hundred photographs, 
showing all the phases of cadet life at 
Annapolis. All of these she printed and 
mounted herself, and they formed one of 
the most attractive exhibits on the brick 
battle ship. 


Many more names might be mentioned 
whose claims to rank in the upper strata 
of photographic excellence are undis- 
puted, but space alone forbids. The 
list as already given, it is believed, will 
be found tocontain nearly, if not quite, 
all of the amateur women photographers 
in America whose work is acknowledged 
to be of the very highest merit. 

The earnestness with which the true 
amateur pursues his avocation is often 
a matter of surprise to those ignorant of 
the delights of photography. Some of 
the pictures most highly prized by one 
woman were taken between four and six 
o’clock on summer mornings, when the 
rising sun threw over the entire land- 
scape a soft, subdued atmosphere, im- 
parting to the photograph a characteris- 
tic tone not otherwise obtainable. 

Plenty of time and close application, 
combined with a love for the work, and 
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From a photograph by Mrs, A. F. Arnold, 
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“Prospect Park in Summer."’ 


From a photograph by Mrs. C. H. Burdett, 


good utensils, are indispensable to in- tensively every year as a means of illus- 
sure first class results. Most women trating; and here a particularly attrac- 
who undertake photography can com- tive and agreeable field is opened to 


mand the former, which in the case of women who desire to make their amateur 


many men is often sadly lacking. work of more absolute worth than may 
Photography is being used more ex- _ be found in the enjoyment it affords. 





‘Prospect Park in Winter.”’ 


From a photograph by Mrs. C. 1. Burdett. 
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EFFIE SHANNON. 
ENDOWED by nature with an attractive 
presence and equipped by training and study 
to use her gifts tothe best advantage, Miss 
Shannon’s work the past season with the 





than six, of as divergent nature as Hester 
Worseley in “A Woman of No Import- 
ance,’ and J/abel Vane in ‘* Peg Woffing- 
ton.” As the latter she is especially effect- 
ive, and one brings away from the perform- 


Effie Shannon. 


From her latest photograph. 


Rose Coghlan company has proved that all 
she needed was the opportunity, to display 
abilities of which the public little dreamed 
she was possessed during her more or less 
circumscribed career at the Lyceum. In- 
stead of playing one, or at most two, rdles 
of the ingenue type in a year, Miss Shan- 
non has rendered, since last fall, no fewer 


ance a mental picture of the girl wife that 
memory will delight to dwell upon. In 
this part it is what she omits to do as much 
as what she does that makes Miss Shan- 
non’s impersonation the artistic one it is. 
She neither gushes in her affection, nor 
raves in her despair. 

In the course of a chat for MUNSEy’s, 
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Miss Shannon expressed an opinion of one 
of her recent réles which may give, in a 
negative way, an idea of the characters she 
prefers to portray. 

‘« Hester Worseley is the sort of girl that 
goes about expressing her views with an 
air of wisdom that is very profound, but 
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Ellaline Terriss. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


not particularly engaging; the kind of 
girl, in short, whom you may feel glad to 
have met, for the sake of the experience 
in encountering new types, but whose like 
you trust you may never be thrown with 
again. 

‘““Why did I leave the Lyceum ?’’ she 
went on. ‘ Well, you see I had been there 
through four seasons, and I felt that I ought 
to give myself the chance of gaining experi- 
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Besides 


ence in a wider range of parts. 
had had my inning, and there were plenty 
of other girls who wanted to take theirs 
Oh, no,”’ laughingly, ‘I didn’t give up my 
position out of pure philanthropy. — It was 
really hard to leave the old association: 
which were so dear to me. But that is 
what those in my profession must expect. 
We make the closest friends, girls from 
whom we are inseparable, and then one of 
us goes into another company, and, as hap- 
pened once in my case, we do not see each 
other again for two years. 

‘*Ves, I have had a season of hard work, 
but I mean to make up for it this summer. 
I am going to take my mother and sister 
abroad. I have been in England once 
already, you know, when I was with Mr. 
Daly, and had a perfectly delightful time 
in London, with nothing at all to do but 
go sightseeing ; for the hit made by the 
‘*Shrew’’ (in which I wasn’t cast) kept 
all other plays offthe boards. Still I didn’t 
enjoy my freedom from work as much as I 
should now ; you see I was younger then, 
and wild to act.”’ 

Miss Shannon’s success in her broader 
field of the past season augurs a brilliant 
future. The picture of her which we pre- 
sent isone that has been lately taken and 
which faithfully portrays a winsome subject. 


‘* CINDERELLA.” 

A VERITABLE feast of light and color is 
the spectacle which, having replaced Irving 
in London, was sent over to replace Irving 
in New York. It has converted the stage 
of Abbey’s into a fascinating fairyland, pre- 
sided over by a most bewitching queen. 

Pretty Ellaline Terriss is an ideal Cynder- 
ella. She is scarcely twenty, was bern in 
the Falkland Islands, and is the daughter 
of William Terriss, of the Irving company. 
She is one of the most natural, ingenuous 
girls it has ever been our pleasure to see 
on the stage. She does not act a character ; 
she lives it. There may be others who can 
better fill the world’s idea of Czuderella, but 
ifso our imagination has not yet conceived 
of them. 

Our portrait shows Miss Terriss in her 
kitchen dress, with the daisy chain about 
her neck. In private life she is Mrs. Sey- 
mour Hicks, her husband being the very 
versatile young man who so cleverly imper- 
sonates 7hishe, one of the two stepsisters. 
He is only twenty three, has written five 
plays, and has been on the stage seven 
years. The scene which 7hisbe and (/o- 
vinda (Fred Eastman) have to themselves 
at the opening of the second act includes 
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some of the most refreshingly droll business 
that the local boards have lately seen. 
Both these actors are manly, unaffected 
fellows, and it gives one an odd sensation 
to look in at their dressing room and behold 
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close to the picturesque Riverside Drive, 
stands the house purchased, not long 
ago, by that queen of the American light 
opera stage—Lillian Russell. It is a very 
cozy home, handsomely fitted to be sure, 


Lillian Russell. 


From her latest photograph —Copyrighted, 1894, by 


them sitting there in their flaunting skirts, 
pipe in mouth and ‘‘ hot Scotch’ at elbow. 


LILLIAN RUSSELL'S HOME. 

NEw YorK is not only the actor's para- 
dise so far as it is the spot where he is 
most likely to secure an engagement, but 
it is coming to be the Mecca towards which 
the eyes of the great majority in the pro- 
fession are turned when the happy day ap- 
proaches that gives them a permanent 
home. In West Seventy Seventh Street, 


Napoleon Sarony New York. 


but in no instance has comfort been sacri- 
ficed to elegance. 

The fair singer’s own particular ‘‘den ”’ 
is the largest room in the house, running 
across the front of the second story. Here, 
generally in the generous bay window, 
Miss Russell reads and writes, studies her 
new roles, or romps with her little girl, 
who is now old enough to go to school, and 
has already developed a musical ability of 
which her mother is mightilv proud. 

The world marvels at the nnapproachable 
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success of certain actresses before the cam- She has long been a favorite of the photo- 
era. Her- their abilities rise tothe heightsof graph shop’s windows. More good pictures 
have been made of her than of any other 
actress of the day. 









































‘*‘SEX AGAINST SEX.”’ 

THIS now famous refrain from ‘‘ Sowing 
the Wind’? has been oddly emphasized 
during the past season, although in alto- 
gether a different spirit from that which 
gives it point in Mr. Grundy’s pathetic play. 
In every direction men have impersonated 
women, and women men. We had no 
sooner recovered from the wonder which 
Richard Harlowe’s /sadel/a inspired in 
us than we werecalled upon to laugh 
at the antics of ‘‘ Charley’s Aunt,”’ and 
then, as if to offset matters, we were 
presently introduced to the three charm- 
ing ‘‘Amazons.’’ And recently, Julia 
Marlowe, who has always had a fondness 
for male parts, has added Chatterton to 
her repertoire. 

“Tt seems to me,’’ Miss Marlowe 
says, in speaking of her assumption 
of the rdle, ‘there is something 
quite feminine in the boy. Remem- 
ber he is but seventeen, and is it 

‘ not hard for a man to play a boy at 
that age? Few men can either look 
or play the lad in his teens.”’ 

Miss Marlowe's first appearance 
was made in October, 1887, at New 
York’s Bijou Theater, as /arthenia 
in ‘‘Ingomar.’’ Her marriage to 
Robert Taber, who was for several 
seasons her leading man, is just 
announced. Our fine portrait of her 
is in a character than which noth- 
ing can be in stronger contrast to 
Chatterton—Lady Macbeth. 

THE WEAKNESS OF ‘SISTER 
MARY.”’ 

GIVEN as the writers of a play 
two men so skilled in stage lore 
as Wilson Barrett,the well known 

actor, and Clement Scott, the 

London dramatic critic, and the 

public is justified in expecting 

something out of the ordinary. 

Why ‘‘ Sister Mary ’’ should be 

called a comedy drama is one 








ai of the first problems that con- 

| aa front him who attempts to 

ned analyze it; but after the play 

Julia Marlowe as ‘Lady Macbeth "’ has been sat through, he real- 
From a photograph by Moreno & Lopez, New York, izes that this term as aptly de- 


scribes it asany other. It is 4 
genius. In this rdle Lillian Russell is piece of the crazy quilt order, with the shrill 
queen, even as she is queen of light opera. voiced child minus a father, with whom we 
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julia Arthur 


From her latest photograph by Thors, San Francisco 


have been already too iong acquainted; the 
wronged woman who is wonderfully bright 
in being stupidly ignorant of facts which, it 
seetns, She must inevitably know but for the 
hob that would play with some sensational 
situations; the leading gentleman, with a 
thirst for brandy and glory, and the time 
honored fashion of remaining behind his 
men to spout valiant sentiments to the audi- 
ence when the fight is on. 

It will be apparent from the foregoing 
that ‘Sister Mary’ is painfully common- 
place, and, in spite of its worthy sponsors, 
not a notch above the vast mass of stuff that 
has masqueraded on the boards during the 
past season under the name of dramas. And 


yet listen to a recent effusion by Mr. Barrett 
on “stage tradition ’’: 

‘Freshness and originality in thought 
and expression are the very life blood, nay, 
the very soul, of literature, music, and paint- 
ing, and without freshness and criginality 
of thought and expression the stage must 
become bloodless, soulless and lifeless. In 
my opinion, the value of tradition to the 
modern stage is as the grain of wheat in a 
bushel of chaff—hardly worth finding.”’ 

As Sister Mary, Julia Arthur does all that 
it is possible for the leading woman to do, 
but she is sadly hampered by Leonard 
Boyne, who does not possess the first quali- 
fication for the position he manages by 
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Marie Jansen. 


From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


some hook or crook to hold. Hisstage pres- 
ence is not good, and his delivery is dis- 
tinctly bad; in fact, it was difficult to differ- 
entiate the Valter Leigh drunk-from the 
Walter Leigh sober. Miss Arthur, we un- 
derstand, will not star with him much 
longer. Next season she intends to appear in 
a play founded upon the historic romance of 
Charlotte Corday. Our portrait of her is 
not in character, but is merely a pose. 


MARIE JANSEN. 

MARIE JANSEN, now starring in ‘ Del- 
monico’s at Six,’’ began her stage career 
some ten years ago in a flat failure called 
“Lawn Tennis.’’ Soon afterwards she was 
more successful in ‘* Olivette,’’ and was en- 
gaged by Colonel McCaull. It was in 1885 
that she came to the Casino, and made the 


name of Marie Jansen almost synonymous 
with that of Javolle and .Vadjy. Her career 
as Chief support of Francis Wilson after he 
became a star is well remembered. 

Miss Jansen's great ambition, as confided 
by her not long since to an inquisitive 
newspaper reporter, is to be a modern Peg 
Woffington. 

“JT want an establishment of my own, 
where I can entertain men of bright mind ; 
men to whose conversation it is a pleasure 
to listen; who entertain you without an 
effort at entertaining.”’ 


FRITZ WILLIAMS AND HIS FAVORITE PARTS. 

NEW YorKk’s famousstock theater, the Ly- 
ceuim, was closed for the summer on June 9, 
with the 127th performance of ‘‘ The Ama- 


zons.’’ This has been the most profitable 
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play the house has ever produced. In the 
most disastrous season known for years, it 
brought the ‘Standing Room Only ”’ sign 
into almost constant requisition. An ad- 
mirable comedy, with an original so/z/, 
capitally cast, is the explanation of the 
success. 

The Frenchman of Fritz Williams is a 
veritable classic in the eccentric line. Its 
apparent spontaneity is one of its chief 
charmis ; that this is the result of hard, de- 
liberate study seems almost inconceivable. 
Yet we have Mr. Williams’ own word for it. 

““Which one of my parts do I like the 
best? Well, Iam reminded of the Boston 
newspaper man who, in answering the 
question in one of those mental photograph 
albums as to which was his favorite book, 
wrote down: ‘The one I am now reading.’ 
Being questioned as to just what he meant 
by that, he replied : ‘I shouldn't be reading 
it if it wasn’t such a favorite with me that it 
held my interest.’ So, in regard to the 
role I like the best, I answer, ‘ The one in 
which I am most successful.’ 

““You are right about ‘Merry Gotham’; 
I have a particularly soft spot in my heart 
for that play, as also for ‘The Guardsman.’ 
In both, you know, I hada straight comedy 
part, which is always easiest for me to play. 
But do not understand that I object to the 
eccentric business called for by my Count? 
de Grival in ‘The Amazons.’ It requires 
constant watchfulness to maintain the illu- 
sion, but that is where the art of the con- 
ception comes in, and every actor worthy of 
the name is always glad to pay tribute to so 
worthy a mistress.”’ 


‘““THE PASSING SHOW.”’ 

THE French theaters have a custom of 
presenting at stated periods a piece in which 
the various plays that have been popular on 
Parisian boards during the season are served 
up again in more or less burlesqued version. 
The new managers of the Casino have at- 
tempted to do the same thing for New York. 
That they have altogether succeeded can- 
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not be said ; neither have they wholly failed. 
They have made the mistake (no doubt in 
the effort to lend coherency to that which 
needs it not) cf giving undue prominence 
to one play (‘‘ Sowing the Wind ”’) with the 
result that the whole performance, instead 
of seeming bizarre from start to finish, as it 
should, impresses one as being lopsided. 
But as a production of this description is 
capable of being revised to an unlimited 
extent, and as ‘‘second editions ’’ are just 
now all the rage in stageland, ‘‘ The Passing 
Show ”’ is capable of being whipped into a 
shape that will just hit the fancy of mid- 
summer audiences. 

While they are about the work of revising, 
the management should use the scissors as 
freely as the pen. The play is altogether 
too long as it stands. As with us the encore 
fiend holds undisputed sway, the actual 
playing time of a production at a rehearsal 
forms no criterion by which to gauge the 
period of a public performance. 

Apropos of encores, audiences are for- 
bidden to applaud at all in Russian theaters, 
and in Italy a manager with the soul of a 
hero has evolved the following device to 
prevent the undue lengthening of the 
operas he produces. He has strictly for- 
bidden his singers to repeat, and has had 
posted in the lobbies this notice: ‘‘’Those 
persons who wish for a repetition ofany num- 
bers from the opera, or of any part of the 
ballet dancing, are begged to hand in their 
names at the box office. At the end of the 
performance they will enjoy the encores de- 
manded on paying for their seats again.” 

This may be radical, but isn’t it fair? 
Because you praise a new pair of shoes your 
bootmaker has fitted you with, he does not 
feel called upon to present you with a 
duplicate pair in recognition of the com- 
pliment. 

From present indications the Casino and 
the Garden will be the only New York 
theaters open this summer. At the latter 
house the 4ooth metropolitan performance 
of ‘1492’ is to be celebrated on July 16. 
































men ?”’ 













AN ODIOUS COMPARISON. 
PHILIP (on the box)—‘‘ Don’t you think that managing horses is a good deal like managing 


.PRUNELLA—‘‘ Yes—but I should think that managing donkeys must be still more like it.” 























WAYS AND MEANS. 





SHE—‘‘ If you are going to play poker every night, 
I’m not going to stay here.”’ 

Hr—“‘ My dear, if I don’t play poker every night 

we can’t afford to stay here.”’ 













A COOLING THOUGHT. 


Is it not fine on a sultry night 
To dream of snow flakes white with 
cold, 
Of gleaming ice in the moon’s chill light, 
And the sleighs and bells with their 
joys untold? 


A LABOUCHERE STORY. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, of whom a_ por- 
trait appears elsewhere in this number 
of MuNSEY’s, modestly disclaims the 
honor of being the only humorist in 
England. He says that there is another 
one, who keeps a hotel in a Lancashire 
town, where the proprietor of Z7uth 
recently stopped. In each bed room of 
the house, he says, was the following 
placard: 

‘“‘T will lay me down in peace, and 
take my rest, for it is Thou, Lord, 
only, that makest me to dwell in 
safety.”’ 

“Owing to the frequency of hotel 
robberies, you are requested to bolt 
your door.”’ 
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A SUMMER VOYAGE. 
fy 
ie LITTLE gold crescent floats up in the sky— 
A little gold boat, a little gold boat— 
Floats in the violet sea on high ; 


In the lake below, we float. 


© 





Ripples that plash, and winds that sigh 

Round our little dark skiff as we float and float ; 
Never a wave in the sea on high, 

To rock the little gold boat. 





Sweet, let us send by the summer breeze 
A wish for the little gold boat to bear 
Lightly, over the violet seas, 
To the land of the future fair. 


Golden freight for the little gold boat— 

The little gold boat that floats in the sky— 
A golden wish that shall float and float 
Into the land of the by and by. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF MATRIMONY UPON SEASIDE UMBRELLAS, 














THE KAISER’S COMPLIMENT. 

THE German Emperor is generally sup- 
posed to be brusk more often than gra- 
cious, but he can make a prettily turned 
compliment on occasion. Toa Danish girl 
who played the violin for him the other 
day he listened attentively, and then said: 

‘When I shut my eyes while you are 
playing I can fancy I hear Sarasate; but I 
much prefer to keep them open.”’ 








PEPPER AND SALT. 
IN summer at the gay sea shore, 
Beneath the heavenly vault, 
One's apt to think the summer is 
The year’s undoubted salt. 
Yet when the burning sun on high 
Doth pour its rays on men, 
We’re tempted oft to say “‘ Alas, 
This season is Cayenne !” 


A QUESTION OF TASTE. 
May-—“‘Jack says I have a good figure, but he thinks I am too thin.” 
ALICE—"' If Jack had been well brought up he would like grace before meat.” 
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HOW THE ELOPEMENT— —WAS SPOILED. 


IN THE ‘‘ CLARION ”’ OFFICE. 
(After Bret Harte.) 


“TI CAME to pay’—the stranger 
said; 
Said the editor, ‘‘Say no more, 
But sit you down in the office 
chair, 
For my heart is sad and sore.” 


“‘T came to pay’’—the stranger 
said; 
Said the editor, ‘Say no more, 
But rest you here, and I’ll give 
you lunch, 
As I never did before. 


For checks are few and money’s 
tight, 
And bills grow more and more; 
So sit you there, my welcome 
guest, 
And eat of my humble store.” 


“But you mistake,’’ the stranger 
said, 
“For, as I said before, 
I came to pay ’’—‘‘ Rest, rest, my 
friend,”’ 
Said the editor, ‘‘say no more.” 


The care was gone from the ed- 
itor’s brow, 
And a pleasing smile he wore, 
And the stranger fed till the beans 
were gone 
And the cider flowed no more. 


Then straight the editor from the 
safe 
A pond’rous ledger bore. 
‘“Nay, nay,” said the stranger, 
“not for me; 
I tried to say before— 


I came to pay my respects to you 
And the loan ofa ‘V’ implore.” 
Then the editor’s face grew black 
as night 
And a fearful oath he swore. 
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And down the stairs in one fell 
swoop 
I, That stranger sought the door; 
CLARA—“‘I’m going to drop And left the trail of a sanguined 
down !”” m nose 
CHARLIE—“ All inght !”” Upon the office floor. 














A moment later Clara 
dropped down, but it was all 
wrong. 





THE GAGE OF BATTLE. 

PusHED back to its furthest point, the 
origin of ownership is sometimes a rather 
puzzling problem. Lord Derby was walk- 
ing on his Lancashire estate one day when 
he met a collier—trespassing. 


I’ve got no land myself, an’ I’m like to be 
on somebody’s. Where did thee get it 
from ?”’ 

‘*Oh,”’ explained his lordship, ‘‘I inher- 
ited it from my father.’ 

‘“And where did he get it from ?”’ 


““Do you know that you are on my land, 
my man ?”’ the earl inquired. 


“Thy land?’ said the miner. ‘Well, 


“‘He inherited it from his ancestors.’’ 
‘‘ And where did they get it from?” the 
argumentative trespasser persisted. 








ETCHINGS. 


































FEMININE LOGIC. 
MILLICENT—“‘Jack can’t be very smart, or he would have more 
money.”’ 
May (Jack’s fiancée )—‘‘ That just shows Jack’s smartness—that 
he can get along with as little as he has.” 








“‘They fought for it,” 
was the reply. 

‘‘Then,’’ said the col- 
lier, squaring up to the 
earl, ‘I'll fight thee for 
it. Come on!” 





THE VALUE OF TACT, 

MANY a public man 
has owed most of his 
success to his possession 
of a single quality—that 
of tact. The late Lord 
Beaconsfield was a con- 
spicuous instance of this. 
Of comparatively low 
birth, he was a_ born 
courtier. For example, 
on the day when Queen 
Victoria paid her last 
visit to the old statesman 
at Hughenden, he was, 
of course, at the station 
toreceive her. The first 
person to alight from the 
train was her trusted 
Highland gillie, John 
Brown. Almost every- 
body who approached 
the queen hated Brown 
for his rough, blunt 
ways. Perhaps Disraeli 
hated him too, but on 
this occasion he grasped 
the man’s hand with the 
utmost graciousness and 
shook it warmly, in full 








OLD MR. BOUNDERBY’S ADVENTURES— 








& 
OLD Mr. Bounderby thinks regretfully of his And determines to renew it, for once, on the 
vanished youth, Glorious Fourth. 





II. 


























ETCHINGS. 
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NEVER SATISFIED. 
Jack—“‘ You girls, I suppose, are going to Europe to find husbands.” 
CLARA—“‘ And you, I suppose, are going there to get away from your wife.” 


view of her majesty and of all the spectators. 
It was a small action, which cost him 
nothing, but which no doubt counted with 
the queen. 

Tact was the strongest quality of that re- 
markable adventurer, Napoleon III. At 
one of the court balls at the Tuileries an 
officer, while waltzing, slipped and fell, 





—ON THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 





ITT. 
He doesn't quite remember the way to set 
rockets off. 


bringing his partner to the ground, almost 
at the emperor’s feet. ‘‘ Madame,’’ said Na- 
poleon, as he helped the lady to rise, ‘‘ this 
is the second time I have seen the colonel 
fall. The first time was on the battle field 
of Solferino.’’ With exquisite neatness he 
had turned the soldier’s humiliation into a 
compliment. 


EV. 
The result is interesting to the spectators, but 
disastrous to Bounderby. 
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ON THE BEACH. 
““THERE’s my husband's yacht.”’ 
‘How can you recognize it at such a distance ?”’ 
“T can’t; but I know he’s going to land here today. 
something disagreeable was going to happen.”’ 


I had a presentiment last night that 


AN ITALIAN OPERA. bv. 
In Five Scenes. ; 


Seeing the collapsed sides of the well, 
and the coat and cap, he not unnaturally 
concluded that the luckless Hennion had 
been caught in the collapse, and was lying 
buried beneath the fallen earth. 

He ran to call assistance, and soon the 
whole countryside had gathered at the spot, 
and half a dozen sturdy hands were digging 
frantically at the well, eager to rescue the 
unfortunate victim of the catastrophe, or 
at least to restore his corpse to his bereaved 
family. It was early in the morning when 
they began. ‘Towards night the work was 
done. The would-be rescuers had reached 
the bottom of the well, 
but found not a trace 





















































THE FARMER’S STRAT- \ 
EGY. - _ ht 
WHo says that the yeu? 
New Jersey farmer is 
a stupid being, the na- 1! 
tural prey of the bunco |} 
sharp, slow of compre- 
hension and incapable 
of guile? Let him read 
this story and learn. 
Uncle Dave Hennion, 
of Sussex County, 
needed water for his 
stock, and began to 















































TI—‘‘ I'm going to have some fun with 
them !”’ 


of Hennion. They 
went home, tired and 
puzzled. When they 
were well out of sight, 
the guileless farmer 
emerged from his hid- 
ing place, hungry but 
smiling, and thankful 
that human sympathy 
had not entirely van- 
ished from the face of 
the earth. 





sink a well. The soil of his paternal acres 
was hard and dry, and the job proved a long 
and tedious one. He had at last struck 
water, and the well was ready to line, when, 
alas! it caved in with a crash, and the labor 
of a week was brought to nought. 

For a few minutes Hennion stood in mute 
despair. Then he had an inspiration. He 
took off his coat and hat and laid them on 
the brink of the ruined well. This done, 
he hid himself in a neighboring haystack 























and awaited developments. 
It was not long before a neighbor passed 
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GIRL FRIENDS. 
MaBpeLt—“ You and your fiancé made quite a picture as you sat together in the moonlight last 
night.” 


May—“ Heavens ! ¢ ; 
MABEL—“ Yes, they were all talking about it at breakfast. 


dear. 


THE SUMMER GIRL. 

SHE has hair that is fluffy, straight, banged, or 
half curled, 

Has a parasol—oft by her deft fingers twirled ; 

She has eyes either brown or black, gray or 
true blue, 

Hasa neat fitting glove, and astill neater shoe. 

She has cheeks that make bitter the envious 
rose, 

She has trunks upon trunks of the costliest 
clothes. 




















IV—‘' Now look out for squalls !”’ 


Could they see us from the hotel?” 


But I did all I could to shield you, 


I told them that it was I who was with Jack.” 


She has jewels that shine as the stars do at 
night, 

And she dances as Ariel dances—or might. 

She's accustomed to sitting on rocks in the 
glen— 

She’s also accustomed to sitting on men. 

There’s not much in her brain, but there’s 
heaven in her smile ; 

Her profession is love, and she flirts all the 
while ! 
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V—“' This is the best fun I’ve had this ye 
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AN OCEAN LULLABY. 


WE are drifting, drifting, drifting—idly falling, idly lifting ; 
Rocking dreamily between the sea and sky, 

HILE the lightly tossing spray musically seems to say 
‘* Lullaby, weary ones, lullaby.’’ 





And the loving mother ocean lends her music to our motion, 
For the coral choirs are singing in their caves, 
And the softly passing breeze plays upon the silver keys 
Of the waves. 





How the waters lapping, lapping, mingle with the sleepy flapping, 
With the soft, caressing motion of the sails, 

While we safely rock and rest, for we know our mother’s breast 

Never fails. 


We are sleeping, sleeping, sleeping, in our mighty mother’s keeping, 
In our dewy cradle out beneath the sky. 

As we rock and float along, ever comes the dreamy song, 
Wand'ring by, ‘‘ Weary ones, lullaby.”’ 














HER GOOD AND BAD POINTS. 


SHE— —" They say that that Boston girl, Miss Bunker, is exceedingly clever and well read. 2 
Hre—“Oh, yes, but as she is agreeable and pretty, one can forgive her for it.” 
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THE NEW POET. 

Two months ago we gave, by mistake, a 
translation from Victor Hugo as one of Fran- 
cis Thompson’s original poems. Several 
of our readers were clever enough to notice 
our slip, and kind enough to let us know 
of it. It was hardly fair to Victor Hugo, 
and more than fair to Mr. Thompson. His 
poems, which have been put out in most 
sumptuous form, are still being held aloft 
by the admiring London critics, but people 
who are not utterly tired of the old will 
wait a little while before they pronounce 
him immortal. 

He has many of the faults which we find 
unpleasant and puzzling in George Meredith 
and Browning, and his rhymes are often 
false. We are inclined to remember our 
own Aimerican Edgar Saltus with his dic- 
tionary rakings, as we have to swallow such 
Latinisms as ‘‘trepidant”’ and ‘‘thurifer.”’ 

Yet Francis Thompson can be original, 
if we will not allow that he may be great. 
But at his simplest and best we will not 
allow that he isa whit better than dozens 
of the minor English and American poets. 


Oh, there were flowers in Storrington 
On the turf and on the spray ; 

But the sweetest flower on Sussex hills 
Was the Daisy flower that day. 


Her beauty smoothed earth’s furrowed face ! 
She gave me tokens three :— 

A look, a word of her winsome mouth, 
And a wild raspberry. 


A berry red, a guileless look, 
A still word—strings of sand ! 

And yet they made my wild, wild heart 
Fly down to her little hand. 


For standing artless as the air, 
And candid as the skies, 

She took the berries with her hand, 
And the love with her sweet eyes. 


LITERARY LONDON. 

THERE is no place on earth so “ cliquy ”’ 
as London, perhaps because there is no 
place quite so large. We hear of “‘ Literary 
London,”’ and the novel of literary London ; 
and the interviewer, aided by our own 
active imaginations, has taken us into a 
realm where all the novelists—everybody 
but novelists being strictly tabooed as un- 
interesting—whose books we read, sit about 
and say clever things to each other and the 
fortunate listener. 
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There are some of the literary cliques 
in London who fancy themselves to be like 
this, but the real centers are few and far 
between. The nearer the literary clique 
comes to being like ordinary people, the 
pleasanter it is; and the farther it gets 
away from the manners and customs of con- 
ventional society, the frumpier it grows, 
and the more certain it is to be filled with 
lesser lights. 

One of the ‘“‘good’’ houses to enter is 
that of Max O’Rell. Most foreigners of 
distinction like to go there, and except for 
the fact that the company is very cosmo- 
politan, and that Sir Augustus Harris’ 
operatic stars often go there to assist in en- 
tertaining the guests, it is much like any 
other drawing room. 

The haunt of real Bohemia can be found 
at the Douglas Sladens’. Sladen is secre- 
tary of the London Authors’ Club, and his 
apartment is known as Liberty Hall. Here 
everybody goes who wants to see “literary 
Bohemia.’’ There are brandy and soda, 
cigar smoke, the last ballet dancer, and the 
interviewer; but the real book writers are 
never here. They are serious folk, who 
wear respectable, well made clothes if they 
can afford them, and would no more think 
of velveteen breeches or an embroidered 
tea gown than of smoking at an evening 


party. 


AN ENGLISH POET. 

Mr. AUSTIN DoBSON is the leader of one 
division of English poetry. It isa sort of 
poetry which has been more readily recog- 
nized in the United States than in England. 
Many of the younger American verse writers 
have given him the sincere flattery of a very 
palpable imitation. 

Mr. Dobson’s verse is Gallic in its light- 
ness and delicacy of touch, and shows the 
vivacity he must have inherited from his 
French grandmother. For a number of 
years he dabbled in his profession of civil 
engineering, painted a little, wrote a little 
prose, and at last, under the advice of 
practical, common sense Anthony Trollope, 
who was then editor of St. Paul’s Maga- 
zine, Dobson settled down as a _ serious 
writer of verse, if not altogether a writer of 
serious verse. 

It was in 1873 that his first book, ‘‘ Vign- 
ettes in Rhyme,’’ was published. If it did 
not make him famous, it caused Thomas 
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Bailey Aldrich to say of him that ‘“‘he has 
the grace of Suckling, and the finish of 
Herrick, and is easily master of both in met- 
rical art.’’ 

His great charm is in his lyric meter. 
His verses sing themselves into the memory. 
There is not a sickly or morbid line in one 
of them. They are as wholesome as the 
summer skies. E. A. Abbey, the artist, has 





LITERARY CHAT. 


When the north wind howls, and the doors are 


shut— 
There is place and enough for the pains of 
prose; 
But whenever a scent from the whitethorn 
blows, 


And the jasmine stars to the lattice climb, 
And a Rosalind face at the casement shows— 
Then hey!—for the ripple of laughing rhyme! 


When the brain gets dry as an empty nut, 





Austin Dobson. 


Engraved by William Klasen from a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


declared that ‘‘ nature illustrated Dobson's 
poetry.”’ 
He once wrote, for a young poet, ‘‘ Twelve 
Rules of Familiar Verse’’: 
1. Never be vulgar. 
2. Avoid slang and puns. 
3. Avoid inversions. 
4. Be sparing of long words. 
5. Be colloquial, but not commonplace. 
6. Choose the lightest and brightest of meas- 
ures. 
7. Letthe rhymes be frequent, but not forced. 
8. ei them be rigorously exact to the ear. 
g. Be as witty as you can. 
10. Be serious by accident. 
11. Be pathetic with the greatest discretion. 
12. Never ask if the writer of these rules has 
observed them himself. 
But we cannot deny that Mr. Dobson has, 
in his beautiful— 


BALLADE OF PROSE AND RHYME. 


When the ways are heavy with mire and rut, 
In November fogs, in December snows, 


When the reason stands on its squarest toes, 
When the mind (like a beard) has a “ formal 
cut ?— 
There is place and enough for the pains of 
prose; 
But whenever the May blood stirs and glows, 
And the young year draws to the ‘golden 
prime,’’ 
And Sir Romeo sticks in his ear a rose— 
Then hey!—for the ripple of laughing rhyme! 


In a theme where the thoughts have a pendant 
strut, 
Ina changing quarrel of ‘‘Ayes’ and ‘‘Noes,”’ 
In astarched procession of ‘‘ If’? and “ But ’’— 
There is place and enough for the pains of 
prose; 
But whenever a soft glance softer grows, 
And the light hours dance to the trysting 
time, 
And the secret is told “‘that no one knows ’’— 
Then hey!—for the ripple of laughing rhyme! 


ENVOY. 


In the workaday world—for its needs and 
woes, 
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There is place and enough for the pains of 
prose; 

But whenever the May bells clash and chime, 

‘Then hey!—for the ripple of laughing rhyme. 


MARK TWAIN. 
MARK TWAIN has gone to Europe again. 
The publishing house of Charles lL. Web- 
ster & Company, which made a fortune by 
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of Mark Twain, which are soiled with much 
knocking about the world. There are 


editors clever enough to print what the 
people want, irrespective of name, and some- 
times their success equals their courage. 
The pure, good natured American humor 
which made Mark Twain famous has had 
mixtures, these late years, of the bitter 
stream of prejudice. 


He isn’t so joyous as 





‘*Mark Twain.” 
Engraved by William Klasen from a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


the sale of Mr. Clemens’ books, has lately 
made an assignment ; and it is beginning to 
be generally known that Mark Twain, not- 
withstanding the large sums which he has 
made by his pen, is comparatively a poor 
man. ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson,”’ in his ‘ Cal- 
endar,”’ advises putting all your eggs in one 
basket, and ‘‘ watching that basket.’’ This 
is a bit of wisdom which his author has 
learned from sad experience. It is said 
that there isn’t a scheme too wild for Mark 
Twain to embark upon, if he has confidence 
in its promoters ; and it has been in many 
baskets that his eggs have been broken. 
There is a fiction afloat that anything a 
man like Mark Twain writes is accepted 
and paid for handsomely. Certainly what- 
ever is accepted is paid for. He receives 
something like two hundred dollars a thou- 
sand words for a short story—sometimes. 
But among the secrets of editorial rooms are 
manuscripts with names as famous as that 





he once was, so light hearted. We forgive 
him, but we turn about to look for the new 
man who has the qualities Mr. Clemens 
lacks. When we laugh we want to laugh 
with the world, not at it. 


THE ENGLISH FEMININE EPIDEMIC. 

WHENEVER we hear of a new book by 
an English woman, particularly if she is a 
young English woman, we know with a 
dreadful foreboding that it is going to deal 
with ‘‘the questions of the hour.’? The 
modern English feminine view of ‘the 
questions of the hour,’’ or ‘‘the deeper 
problems of the day,’’ seems to be confined 
to a rapid and hysterical impression of some 
phase of the relations of the sexes. It is as 
though the ‘‘ revolting daughters ’’ of whom 
we hear so much in English reviews, in 
their determination to be just as naughty 
as they could be, had found their way into 
the small but select family library of medi- 
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cal lore, and then had gone shrieking out, 
terribly excited, to tell an anxious world 
all about it. 

Alma Tadema’s daughter is the latest 
prophetess to burst from the closet. While 
her book is not out yet, it is being adver- 
tised as being another discussion of these 
deep, deep subjects. If this class of young 
women do nothing else, they add a new 
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the rolls to a typewriter, who makes the 
manuscript. 

We must believe that it is in depicting 
real life, which he sees with the fine, hon- 
est thoughts of a man who has the heart of 
a gentleman, that he most enjoys himself. 


A WESTERN REALIST. 
A NEw YORKER coming up in the ele- 





Captain Charles King. 


Engraved by William Klasen from a photograph by Gilbert, Philadelphia. 


frill to the picturesque history of the end of 
the nineteenth century. 


THE SWORD AND THE PHONOGRAPH. 

CAPTAIN CHARLES KING has made the 
success of his life in writing a book for 
boys. Itisastory of the Military Academy, 
and he has come near doing for the West 
Point of his day what Thomas Hughes did 
for the Rugby of his. 

Captain King began by writing senti- 
mental love stories, as healthy and sweet— 
and as cloying, after a while—as sugar 
candy. ‘They sold to the same sort of peo- 
ple that other confectionery went to, but 
there were better things in him. General 
Wolseley has said that his description of 
the battle of Gettysburg, in ‘‘ Between the 
Lines,’’ is the best description of a battle 
ever written. 

Captain King never touchesa pen, and he 
frankly tells his stories for money. He talks 
all of them into a phonograph and sends 





vated train, the other day, saw a young 
woman—a fashionably dressed young wo- 
man, with the air and manner of a society 
girl—reading ‘‘Main ‘Traveled Roads,”’ 
by Hamlin Garland; and he has been 
going about lecturing upon the text ever 
since. He does not wonder that the most 
fashionable gathering place in town was 
chosen as the headquarters of the Woman 
Suffragists, when such girls are reading 
Hamlin Garland’s stories. 

Garland isa realist who glosses nothing. 
He presents the stern, bitter, sordid facts 
of life. It is not a case of ‘‘ be good and 
you will be happy.’’ We are not given the 
picturesque half light which hides the 
squalor, and brings out the beauties of 
resignation. He turns on the full glow of 
day, and we see all the mean and petty de- 
tails, all the hard facts to which we shut 
our eyes when they are in the lives of other 
people. 

No author has ever made such an appeal 
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Haml:n Garland. 


Engraved by William Klasen. 


for the education of the people as Hamlin 
Garland. The life that he depicts is only 
mean and sordid, because the people who 
live it have not the eyes to see its beauties, 
and the knowledge to soften its hardships. 
He himself came from the Western farms, 
and from the honest, homely people of whom 
he writes. Perhaps he himself is too re- 
cently from the soil to seein it anything 
except the familiar enemy. 

Take men who have been brought up in 
luxury—sons of English lords or New York 
merchants. They go to the West, often 
taking with them wives who have known 
only the usual life of a well brought up 
young girl. The trials which make the 
farmer’s w fe an old woman at forty, these 
young pecple make intoa frolic. The sun 
comes up in a glory forthem. The moun- 
tains are grander than palaces and pictures. 
They do not put their milk on the table in 
a tin »an, nor fry their food; and they 
know the spiritual uses of a daily bath. 

It is not legislation that is to better the 
condition of Mr. Garland’s people, but 
education ; and for that, for an opening of 
the gates of understanding, his stories are 
the strongest plea. 


MRS. LANGTRY’S NOVEL. 
Mrs. LANGTRY is writing a novel. She 
has been writing a novel ever since she 


found it necessary to advertise herself, be- 
cause she never has neglected anv of the 
ways to do this in the most effective man- 
ner. But the late Edmund Yates is author- 
ity for the statement that Mrs. Langtry’s 
novel is a good one. He was called in from 
time to time to consult upon various inci- 
dents, and Mrs. Langtry frequently reads 
extracts and anecdotes from it to her 
friends. The book has become a sort of 
passion with her, her friends say, and she is 
constantly talking about it. She will not 
allow any publisher to have it, but will 
print and circulate it herself. 

It will be curious to see if she who has 
lived so much, feels called upon to discuss 
any of ‘‘the burning questions of the day.”’ 
She has probably lived too near the fires to 
care to discuss some of them. But of this 
Mr. Yates left no information. 

JOHN RUSSELL, YOUNG. 

JOHN RUSSELI, YOUNG is a rare instance 
of the man of letters who is also the man of 
affairs. Besides the qualities that have won 
for him distinction in public life, he com- 
bines with unerring editorial judgment, and 
the peculiar talents that go to make up a 
journalist, the ability to write in a style 
which as great an authority as Wendell 
Phillips compared favorably with that of 
Macaulay and Channing. 
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Mr. Young began his journalistic life as a 
boy on the Philadelphia /yess. It is the 
theory of most editors that to become a 
great journalist, a boy must have been 
brought up on printer’s ink. He was a re- 
porter until 1860, when Colonel Forney 
took him to Washington as his private sec- 
retary. His earliest famous piece of work 
was the description of the first battle of 
Bull Run. 


During the Arthur administration he 
served as United States minister to China, 
Resigning after the election of 1884, he re- 
turned to America and was for two or three 
years the leading editorial writer of the New 
York Herald. Since then, although he has 


a proprietary interest in the Avening Star 


of Philadelphia, where he resides, he has 
not undertaken any regular journalistic 
connection. His time has been devoted to 





John Russell Young. 


Engraved by William Klasen” from a photograph by Gilbert, Philadelphia. 


At the end of the war he went on the 
New York 7y7bune with Horace Greeley, 
who trained more great editors than any 
other journalist that ever lived. In 1870 
he was sent abroad by the then Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Boutwell, upon a mission 
concerning the finances of the United States. 
He saw the rise and fall of the Commune, 
and no man has written such a description of 
the event. 

Mr. Young lived abroad for five years, 
becoming the friend of almost every great 
statesman in Europe. While in London, 
General Grant invited him to accompany him 
on his tour around the world. He was for 
two years a member of the Grant family; and 
great soldier and famous man as Grant was, 
the tactful genius of Mr. Young contributed 
not a little to the unbroken series of 
triumphs that marked the general’s pro- 
gress. 


occasional literary work, to his private af- 
fairs, and to his duties as president of the 
Union League Club of Philadelphia, and at 
one time as a vice president of the Reading 
system of railroads. 


“THE YELLOW BOOK.” 

THIS new English periodical, which sets 
itself up as being everything that a periodi- 
cal should not be, and lacking every qual- 
ity which a periodical should have, has a 
young American writer, Mr. Henry Har- 
land, for an editor. Zhe Yellow Book can- 
not properly be called a magazine at all. 
Its first principle is to print nothing of con- 


‘temporary interest; or at least nothing 


which will come as ‘‘ news”’ to the reader. 
Its life is limited to three years. It is to be 
hoped its owners have money enough to 
keep it going for that length of time. "| 
Mr. Arthur Beardsley, the latest English 
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fad, has designed the cover. A young lady 
is represented as playing the piano in the 
middle of a wheat field. The whole thing 
would strike one who did not belong to the 
‘‘decadents’’ as bearing some resemblance 
to the vagaries which A/ice discovered in 
Wonderland. 

But there is no doubt about Mr. Henry 
Harland being a very clever story teller 
- when he takes a holiday from Zhe Yellow 
Book. His latest collection, ‘‘ Mademoi- 
selle Miss, and Other Stories,’’ is as reada- 
able as anything he has done since ‘‘ As it 
Was Written.’’ It was long supposed that 
‘Sydney Luska’’—the nom de plume un- 
der which his first books were written—was 
a Jew, as he so persistently chose Hebrews 
as his subjects; but it was alla youthful pose 
from which he has recovered. 

One or two of the stories in this new 
book, particularly ‘‘The Funeral March of 
a Marionette,” are almost like translations 
from the French. 

Zizi, the marionette, is a grisette of 
the type which Frenchmen know so well 
how to draw. She leaves the world like a 
poor little tawdry Columbine whose Pierrot 
may be a trifle soiled. 





ROBERT BUCHANAN’S RUSE. 

SoME of the newspapers are telling the 
story that Robert Buchanan published his 
latest book anonymously so that the reviews 
would notice it—a thing they would never 
do had it been printed over his own name. 
The ruse succeeded, for they praised it 
warmly. ‘This was no more than so high 
an authority as Dante Gabriel Rossetti had 
done years before. 

Hall Caine says that although Buchanan 
had published years before an article upon 
Rossetti, called ‘‘The Fleshly School of 
Poetry,’’ that almost the last thing Rossetti 
read was Buchanan’s verses, and that he 
called them a work of genius. 





MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. 

MoLiy ELLiot SEAWELL is a survival 
of old Virginia conditions, just as her 
‘“Maid Marian’’ was left over from the 
Elizabethan days. She isa grand niece of 
President Tyler, and all her girlhood was 
spent in ‘‘The Shelter,’’ the old home of 
the family in Gloucester County. The war 
made little change in thisold house. While 
Miss Seawell was growing up, the negroes 
still remained on the place, and there was 
very little difference in her bringing up 
from that which had been given to her 
mother and grandmother. 

Her father was a distinguished lawyer, 
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and he gave his daughter ‘‘ courses of read- 
ing,’ in the good old Virginia fashion. 
Fortunately these embraced a thorough 
study of old English literature. She was 
not allowed to read fiction; and when she 
was seventeen, her only novel had been 
‘*The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

It was her ambition to live on the largest 
plantation in the county; but her father’s 
death came when she was about twenty, 
and the old home in ‘‘ The Shelter’ was 
brokenup. The family spent some time in 
Europe, and then established themselves in 
Washington. For some years Miss Sea- 
well wrote for the press under several 
names, until at last ‘‘ Maid Marian ” was 
written, and people began to ask for the 
author. 

Every one’ knows the story of the Eliza- 
bethan picture of the beautiful young girl 
that ‘‘came alive,’’ and the comical inci- 
dents that followed her introduction into a 
modern hotel. The story was made into a 
play which Rosina Vokes was playing when 
she was seized with her fatal illness. But 
Miss Seawell’s most successful work has 
been a series of stories of the American 
navy, for boys. They are full of humor, 
pathos, and kindness. ‘“‘ Little Jarvis ” and 
‘‘Midshipman Paulding’’ are delightful 
children’s books. 

Miss Seawell started a loud discussion two 
years ago by writing an article denying that 
women had creative faculty. The contest 
raged for months, and dozens of well 
known people took a hand, leaving Miss 
Seawell with a victory which one woman 
said she ‘‘ ought to have been ashamed of.’’ 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 

CoNAN DovLe’s new book will bear the 
title of ‘‘ The Stack-Monroe Letters,’’ and 
will be the autobiography of a young phy- 
sician. Having killed Sherlock Holmes, 
and the world still being in a clamor for 
mystery, a doctor has been brought forth, 
who knows as much as a detective, and 
possibly is as interesting. 

Mr. Besant’s new book is called ‘‘ A Crown 
Windfall.’’ Clark Russell will soon bring 
out ‘‘A Heart of Oak.’’ Robert Louis 
Stevenson has done nothing since ‘‘ Ebb 
Tide,’’ which the syndicate that owns it is 
putting out in every conceivable way. 

Mr. Stevenson says he dislikes to be in- 
terviewed, and he hates ‘‘ literary ’’ people. 
His latest grievance is that a young inter- 
viewer described him as having ‘‘a tall, 
willowy column which supported his classic 
head, from which proceeded a hacking 
cough,”’ 
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THE SILVER THREAD.* 


By Lieut. John Lloyd, 


Author of * Captain Adair’s Wife.” 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUB- 
LISHED. 


A BAND of raiding Apaches has attacked the 
Broadway mill, near the Arizona town of Tomb- 
stone. The savages have seized the mill build- 
ing,capturing ten miners who were at work there, 
and are advancing to attack the house, which 
stands at a few rods’ distance. , 

Inthe house are ten more of the mill men, and 
four refugees who have been with a picnic party 
from Tombstone, and have sought shelter there. 
These four are Croft, who,ownsa bank in thetown ; 
John Standish, a young engineer who has re- 
cently come from New York to save the Lady 

ane mine from a threatened influx of water; 

ack Torrance, son of the superintendent of the 

ady Jane; and Katherine Halloran, daughter of 
the owner of another-mine, the Silver Thread. 
Croft views Standish with hostility as an inter- 
loper in Tombstone, and suspects him of designs 
upon the Silver Thread mine, as to the rightful 
ownership of which there is a secret shared by 
Mr. Halloran, the present possessor, and Croft. 

But just now a common danger makes all this 
forgotten. Croft and Standish are with Miss 
Halloran on the roof of the Broadway mill house, 
eager for an opportunity to fire on the advancing 
Indians,who are cunningly sheltering themselves 
by making their white prisoners march in front 
of them. They are close to the house when one 
of the captive miners, a tall Cornishman named 
Jacoby, turns, bound as he is, and springs des- 
perately upon the Indian behind him. 





VI. 


A* Jacoby turned upon his Apache cap- 
tor, the two men and the girl on the 
roof involuntarily sprang to their 
feet. They could hear and see everything. 
Standish fired, but wildly. He feared that 
he would hit the white man, but he could 
not keep his rifle from his shoulder. In his 
heart there was an awful thirst to kill. He 
wanted to get into the thick of that fight. 
_ His heart beat in his throat, as he saw the 
giant’s struggle. 

With his bare hands the Cornishman struck 
out like a wild beast. An Apache hacked 
at him, but he tore the knife from the In- 
dian’s hands, and with one downward stroke 
severed the bonds that held his feet to- 
gether. Standish thought in that instant 
that they must have bound Jacoby as he 
slept. He moved like lightning. He gave 
one shove to the crowd about him, and 
stooping again, severed the bonds of the man 


*This story began in the June number of MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE. 


next to him. Then he turned again to the 
Indians. 

His onslaught had been so unexpected, so 
much more rapid than words can tell it, that 
the savages had had no time to recover. 
They hate a bold warfare. It finds them 
nonplussed. They want to get behind an 
ambush to kill. An Indian had lifted his 
rifle, and aimed it at Jacoby, but Standish 
sent a bullet into his head before his sight 
was taken. Again and again the young 
man’s riflesounded. He was trying to divert 
the fire of the Indians until Jacoby could 
free the menand give them some sort of a 
chance for their lives. 

Croft had put his rifle down, and stood 
watching the conflict with the eye of a spec- 
tator. Had Standish looked at him, or given 
a second to comparisons, he must have 
thought of a Roman senator watching the 
gladiators. There was upon his countenance 
perfect fearlessness, almost amusement. 

One black, evil face looked up from the 
mélée below, and took deliberate aim at the 
girl by Standish’s side. He put out his arm 
and pulled her to the floor, almost rudely. 

“Tet me up,’ she said furiously. 
“They will kill him!” 

‘‘They shall not kill you, if I can help it. 
Stay where youare. Can you not see that 
you are only making trouble ?’”’ 

Standish seemed to bear a charmed life, for 
the bullets made ashower about him. That 
instant had meant everything to the men 
fighting for their lives. Three of them 
were dead, but Jacoby had freed the others, 
and they made a desperate dash for the 
house. The Indians were driven back by the 
fire from the roof and the windows below. 
The gates opened, and the men, wounded 
and exhausted, stumbled, staggered, fell, 
into the court. Jacoby’s face was red with 
his own blood. 

Katherine Halloran threw down the rifle, 
and started down the stairs. 

‘Do not go down there,’ Croft said. 
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‘‘Those men are wounded. It is a dread- 
ful sight.’’ 

“I am going down to.help to dress their 
wounds,’’ she replied. 


Croft turned and followed her. 


Vil. 


IN less than ten minutes Standish saw 
the Indians riding off. They were leading 
some horses, and were evidently going 
away. The mill was too near the town for 
them to make a siege. The savages are 
very shrewd, knowing the ways of the 
white men as well as the white man knows 
them himself—or better, because they have 
only a few facts from which to generalize. 
They knew, now, that as there were women 
—they had seen one—in the house, and few 
horses, they would not be followed; and 
they rode leisurely. ‘The men in the house 
must have overrated their numbers, for the 
band looked small. 

Standish sat down on the wall, his mind 
a whirl of emotion about the girl who had 
stood, but a moment before, on the rampart 
beside him. It seemed like some night- 
mare, some queer dream woven out of the 
strange, new life into which he had come, 
and the memory of the girl he had left 
behind the summer before, never expect- 
ing to see her face again. She had asked 
him to forgive her as she had ridden there 
against his breast, death at their heels. 
He had thought that he never could, but 
even now his pulse was beating as he 
remembered her touch. 

‘I must be crazy,’’ he said to himself on 
the adobe housetop. ‘‘ How could Kather- 
ine May be Miss Halloran? It is ridicu- 
lous! The New York girl, with her train 
and her protecting aunt, out here on a 
desert fighting Indians! But it zs /”’ 

The door from the staircase slowly opened, 
and there came crawling out upon the roof 
a big Mexican hat like a shield. It almost 
hid the body behind, but Standish recog- 
nized, in the long, thin legs, and the soiled, 
half dried corduroy trousers tucked into 
the high boots, the characteristics of young 
Jack Torrance. Standish let him hug the 
floor until he looked up and saw the other 
sitting at ease on the wall. Then Torrance 
sprang up with something like a laugh in 
his face. - 

‘“Gone ?” 

‘They have gone,’’ Standish said. 

Jack ran to the door and yelled down, 
‘They've gone! They’ve gone! The 
coast’s clear. Gracious!’’ he said, taking 
off his big hat and fanning his face, over 
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which the black locks hung in strings, 
‘“you seem to bea genuine Indian finder. 
Some folks can always find Indians and 
some never can. Now the soldiers, they 
never would have gotten into any such hole 
as this. They couldn’t. I thought we 
were done for, this time, for keeps. Miss 
Halloran ought to be satisfied at last. 
She’s brought herself and all the rest of us 
into a devil of a mess. I believe she just 
does it to see Croft and her father kick. 
The old man she straightens right out, and 
Croft don’t dare say anything. Won't old 
Ryder howl aloud because we had this 
fight without him! And won’t he just 
thank Heaven that he wasn’t init! And 
then zwon’t he go back to the club in New 
York and tell a merry tale, how he, alone 
and single handed, rescued the mill and 
men!” 

Suddenly the boy’s eyes lighted upon the 
dead men below, lying lax or huddled on 
the white earth where they had failen. 
The quiver of day heat was already rising. 
A little of the whiteness and quiver went 
into Jack’s face. 

‘‘ They must be brought into the house,”’ 
he said soberly, and turned to go down 
stairs. 

“You stay here. Let me go,’’ Standish 
said. And then he too turned back. 

“Tell me, Jack,’’ he said, ‘‘is that the 
daughter of the owner of the Silver Thread?”’ 

‘“ Why, yes; of course. Didn’t you ever 
meet her before?” 

‘* How long has she been out here ?” 

‘* About six or eight months. She came 
when her father built the big house he 
lives in. She had always lived with some 
aunts in New York. I have been there 
many atime. Shewasa great swell. Her 
aunts are among the old families in New 
York, and have an old house on Washing- 
ton Square. They never had any money 
to speak of, though, until Halloran struck 
it out here. He is an Ohio man. The aunts 
never liked him. I don’t blame ’em, 
either. He’s a- good enough friend of 
father’s—he and Croft. We mind our own 
business, and not many people bother 
father.”’ 

‘“ Yes,” Standish said absently. He knew 
of the Misses May. Their niece always 
went by their name in New York, as their 
adopted daughter. 

Then he went down stairs. 

Jacoby had had his head bound up and 
was drinking a great bowl of coffee which 
somebody had brought him. He had left 
the story of the fight to the other men to 
tell,and they were still going over it, giving it 
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out in disjointed sentences, in exclamations, 
with numerous explanations of personal 
feelings. Jacoby seemed to be the only one 
who had nothing to tell. 

Standish went up to him, trying to ex- 
press in some way that he thought him a 
hero; but the Cornishman looked as 
though he wouldn’t exactly know what he 
was talking about if he did. In the face of 
this man who had made as brave a fight 
against as fearful odds as any hero of old, 
words seemed trivial. 

““Who am I,’’ Standish thought, ‘‘ that 
my words of praise should mean any- 
thing?’ Heput out hishand,though. ‘I 
have to thank you for helping to save our 
lives.’’ 

The Cornishman took the proffered hand 
limply, and went on drinking his coffee. 

‘‘T was thinkin’ some o’ savin’ myself,” 


he said. ‘You on the roof did some 
pretty shooting ;’’ and that ended the con- 
versation. 


Jack’s voice could be heard yelling down 
the stairs again : 

‘“There’s a dust cloud coming! It may be 
more Indians, or it may besoldiers.”’ 

‘More likely the Tombstone crowd,” 
Croft said sneeringly. 

“They'll be here from town soon’s ever 
they can get here,’? one man remarked. 
‘““The rocks ought to ’a’ swallered that 
water by this.”’ 

“It’s soldiers !’’ Jack called down again. 

These men were fond of reviling tie 
soldiers, but the instant they heard that 
troopers were in sight, they scrambled to 
their feet and had the doors opened ina 
moment, looking anxiously out with their 
hands shading their eyes from the sun. 

‘‘There’s men out there to bring in,”’ 
one man said, looking at the slain Indians 
and miners; and without another thought 
of Indians, secure in the protection of that 
dusty blue squad of horsemen coming, they 
sallied out to carry in their dead. They 
were rough men, and they hated Indians, 
but the roughest of them treated the corpses 
of the Apaches respectfully. 

“T don’t mind buryin’ Injuns,”’ one of 
them said grimly. 

The soldiers rode into the open space 
before the mill, and dropped from their 
horses as though even their well tried 
frames were exhausted. 


time Standish had ever seen soldiers at 
work. His acquaintance with them had 
consisted of passing glimpses at some great 
parade, when they went by natty and well 
groomed, the officers splendid in gorgeous 
uniforms. 


He could hardly believe that 
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the dust powdered man with the skin peeled 
from his nose—which even a Mexican hat 
had failed to proteet—and whose blue serge 
blouse was shabby and dirty, could be a 
captain in the army. 

‘‘Hello, captain,” Jack Torrance called 
from the house top, “got any scalps with 
you?”’ 

Coleman looked up, an expression of 
relief on his face at the other's light tone. 
‘‘Is Miss Halloran here? They called 
across the arroyo to me to look you up. 
Come down.’’ 

“You'll find her in the house,”’ Jack sang 
out, and came down stairs on the run. 
‘‘There’s one person Coleman can always 
find,’’ he said to Standish as he passed 
him. ° 
Standish did not go near Miss Halloran. 
She had held basins, or had tried to, while 
wounds were being dressed. But she em- 
barrassed the men. They declared there 
was nothing the matter with them, and 
that they would get along all right. They 
dreaded the touch of this dainty woman 
more than a bullet. But the first question 
that was put to Coleman was a request fora 
doctor. There was one in the party, a con- 
tract surgeon who had ridden out more in 
a spirit of adventure than because he ex- 
pected to do any work here. Crane had 
entered the frontier service because he 
wanted ‘‘sport,’? and he was having it, if 
camping out and making long marches 
over deserts and imountains, and giving 
Indian scouts medicines for all sorts of out- 
landish diseases, could be called sport. He 
came in when Coleman beckoned. 

Katherine Halloran had seated herself in 
the one arm chair the house afforded, and sat 
there looking pale and dark about the eyes. 
Coleman was making all sorts of exclama- 
tions over her bravery, her endurance, and 
fussing generally for her comfort. 

‘‘T think you had better see if you have 
anything for Miss Halloran the first thing.”’ 

She grew whiter and put her head back 
against the chair as she saw the surgeon. 

‘‘Oh, Dr. Crane, are you there ?’’ she 
said. ‘I think my arm—’’ and she shut 
her eyes and fainted dead away. 

Standish, Croft, and Coleman all sprang 
toward her, but Crane pushed them back 
with all the authority of the doctor. 

‘*Get some wine or brandy,” he ordered. 
‘She said there was something wrong with 
her arm.”’ 

Crane lifted the large, heavily plaited 
sleeve, and tore it open. There was a 
bullet hole through it, and underneath a 
stained handkerchief. Crane took this off 
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carefully, and disclosed a bullet wound in 
the fleshy part of the round, white arm. 
Evidently one of the balls that had flown 
about the house top had struck her, and its 
passage had been hidden by the thick folds 
of her sleeve and the girl’s own endurance. 


VIII. 


Ir was three weeks before Standish saw 
anything of Katherine Halloran after that 
day. ‘The Tombstone men had crossed the 
arroyo as soon as the force of the flood was 
past, and some of them had hurried back to 
town for a carriage. Miss Halloran, always 
popular, wasa heroine. It is easy to arouse 
the enthusiasm of these simple minded 
creatures who appear so formidable to the 
Eastern people who see them swaggering by, 
armed to the teeth. Most of their bravado 
is vanity, and their bravery—for they are 
brave—comes of seeing in a violent death 
more glory than they can get out of their 
meager, narrow lives. They read ‘‘ The 
Duchess’ ’’ novels, and are always ready to 
give their lives for any woman whom they 
can distort into a heroine of the sugar candy 
type. The Tombstone men hated Halloran, 
and hated Croft, because they thought them 
enemies ready to take advantage of the less 
sophisticated ; but it was the fashion to 
admire Katherine. 

Mrs. Torrance waited on the other side of 
that arroyo until her boy came back to her ; 
and then she lifted up her two plump hands, 
tightly gloved for twenty four hours, and 
exclaimed over his personal appearance : 

“Jack Torrance, you look like an Apache! 
This is the very last time you are going to 
be trusted to drive. You have frightened 
me almost to death, and I don’t know what 
your father would have said if you had 
been drowned in that ditch, or shot by 
an Indian! You always could get into 
more trouble than any child I ever saw.” 

‘*Gracious, mother, but I did wish you 
had been along. It was exciting. You’d 
have enjoyed it.’’ 

Mother and son understood each other 
more than well. There was more affection 
and understanding in her little scold than 
in the tears of ten ordinary women, and Jack 
knew it. 

‘Miss Colley here has been lamenting all 
night that she hadn’t worked more fascina- 
tors and hemmed more flannel petticoats 
for the Apaches. She thinks trouble like 
this might be saved if the Indians were 
more civilized, and had more of the refine- 
ments of life. Iam afraid I shocked her. 
I told her your father said he didn’t want 
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the Indians converted. He thought hell 
was the right place for them.’’ 

Mrs. Torrance pronounced the name of 
the abode of lost souls with the same easy 
nonchalance that she had used in scolding 
Jack for being half drowned, and almost 
killed by Indians. They had all waited, 
over an improvised camp fire, for the water 
to fall. There was canned food in the wagon, 
and they had eaten it. 

The dead men had been buried in the 
little sandy graveyard a mile or two from 
town—laid to rest with processions of so- 
cieties, wearing gorgeous regalia, with bands 
and trains of livery stable carriages, which 
had raced home again with the heads of 
miners under their Sunday hats sticking 
out of the windows, cheering on the drivers. 
The Indians were buried in one grave near 
the mill, and the whole episode had been 
lost in the life of the town. 

Standish had gone to his work on the 
Lady Jane. His mind was full of Katherine 
Halloran—the Katherine May he thought 
he had forgotten. 

The previous summer Standish had spent 
with a college friend on the New England 
coast. Near them was a hotel which seemed 
to be almost the exclusive property of a few 
families. It was one of the rare places 
where there were more men than women. 
The men who came there came for rest, for 
relaxation, and they were on excellent 
terms with everybody else. Now and then 
a yacht put in and lingered about for a 
while, the party being treated like visitors 
by the residents in the hotel. It was upon 
one of these gay, white sailed summer ships 
that Katherine had appeared. 

Standish had lived in a little inland town 
all his life, except for his years at college 
and abroad, where he had gone to perfect 
himself in his profession. A girl like this 
had been an unknown type to him. She 
was like some brilliant butterfly at first, 
and then she had seemed to change to a 
flower by his side. He had fallen in love 
with her without a thought or a question. 

It was the genuine, old fashioned passion, 
with none of the dilettante questionings that 
belong to our later hot house civilization. 
Standish did not stop to ask who she was. 
She was a woman on the earth, and he was 
in love with her. To him, they were as much 
alone as though the world were still a gar- 
den, and they two had been created the day 
they saw each other. 

His ideas were primitive. He had been 
too busy with work and healthy play to 
be morbid or unnatural in any sense. He 
had not a relative in the world except his 
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old uncle, Joshua Standish, the professor of 
Latin in an inland college, whom he had 
scarcely seen in his life. He had missed 
some of the ideas that mothers or aunts or 
sisters put into a young man’s mind. 

He had found himself waiting for hours 
to see Katherine drive by. He had chafed 
over wasting his time so. He had de- 
termined to drive her himself, and he 
had succeeded. His impetuosity, the ar- 
dor of his suit, had amused his friends 
and hers, and bewildered and charmed 
Katherine. Two weeks after the day he met 
her they had gone out ina dory by them- 
selves, and she had promised to marry him. 

They were so lost in the world of their 
own making, that she had not thought to 
tell him that her name was not the same 
as that of her aunts. She had told him a 
great deal about the aunts, and their old 
fashioned home in Washington Square. He 
knew that she was a beauty, and a belle; 
but in Standish was the sturdy independ- 
ence, the pure, strong American blood, 
which saw no earthly reason why a beauty 
should not marry him. He was full of re- 
spect for himself, which he had never done 
anything in his life to mar seriously. 

And then, one day, the yacht had sailed 
away, and she had gone with it, without 
one word. He had written to her, he had 
followed her to New York. He had sat in 
the stiff parlor in Washington Square, and 
heard vaguely from one of the aunts, who 
looked as if she might just have stepped 
from the gilt frames on the walls, that her 
‘dear niece ’’ had gone abroad. Her address 
was uncertain. And that had been the end 
of Standish’s romance. 

And here, here in Arizona, the scene was 
set again. She had fled from and fought 
with death beside him. She had asked him 
to forgive her. She had spoken of ‘‘ proofs.” 
Proofs of what ? 

Standish was no laggard in love, and he 
decided to find out. He wrote a note which 
a nice sense might have found a trifle dic- 
tatorial, and sent it to the house of the 
Silver Thread the day after their return 
to town. He had received no answer. 
It was his first impulse to leave the place, 
and then he put his lips together and 
stayed. 

“There are other things in the world be- 
side a woman’s whims,’’ he said to himself. 
He thought that he had put her out of his 
mind forever, but when he gave himself a 
moment to think, he knew that she was 
there still. He could feel his own heart 
beat again as he had snatched her from the 
seat in the wagon that night. He felt ready 
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to stand for hours, if need be, only to see 
her face; but he put down his impulse. 
Folded away, kept where he could touch it, 
was the little browned handkerchief, with 
which she had tried to bind up the wound 
in her arm that day at the mill. 

If he had known the fate of his note, 
things might have gone differently. He had 
sent it by a messenger. Men who went on 
messenger service were not common in 
Tombstone in those days. Work like that was 
confined to Chinamen, and to a few whites 
who were so generally shiftless that they 
were untrustworthy. Standish had asked 
Croft where he could find a man to go to the 
Silver Thread at once, and Croft had offered 
his man Melton, saying that he was send- 
ing him out there upon an errand of his 
own. Standish’s note, ten minutes after he 
wrote it, had been torn open, read, and 
coolly tossed into Croft’s waste basket. 

Croft had done the episode the honor of 
an exclaniation of surprise. Standish, with 
entire bluntness, had told Katherine the 
whole story, and asked for an explanation. 
‘* Which I hope you may get—some time,”’ 
Mr. Croft said easily. 

He told Halloran, later, that he absolved 
him from his promise to speak to Katherine, 
and that he would do his own pleading. It 
had lifted a burden from that gentleman’s 
mind. Halloran had come to the point 
where he could be happy as long as disaster 
was a little in the future, and called for no 
immediate action on his part. 

The first day that Katherine felt able to 
walk out, Croft, as elegant in apparel as 
usual, was with her father on the veranda. 
He had been there day after day, waiting 
for his opportunity. Halloran had built 
his house something after the fashion of the 
Mexican haciendas, with a wide court, con- 
taining a fountain and a little lily pond 
where lotus flowers grew. There was a pil- 
lared veranda all around this, where palms 
stood, and the red Mexican ollas swung, 
cooling the air by the evaporation of the 
water through their porous sides. But the 
house outside was also surrounded by a pil- 
lared veranda, deep roofed, and set out with 
every appliance for warding off heat. 

The offices of the Silver Thread were in 
a corner of this house, and there was a 
constant coming and going of browned 
young men, engineers, assayers, junior 
superintendents, and sons of Eastern mine 
owners, who had sent their bovs out to 
‘‘rough it” for a while. Since the arrival 
of Katherine, it had been found necessary 
to transact a great deal of business with the 
Silver Thread office. But it was only by 
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Katherine’s own invitation that any of these 
found their way into the house proper, and 
she was not lavish of invitations. 

As she came out upon this morning that 
Croft had be n waiting for, he greeted her 
as though he had seen her only yesterday, 
and nothing out of the ordinary had hap- 
pened. There was a remarkable sensation 
in Katherine’s heart. She recognized the 
fact of Croft’s bravery, and felt that but for 
his timely presence upon that night none of 
them would have come back alive. She 

‘was an impulsive, generous girl. Much as 
Croft had repelled her, now that she had 
seen virtues in him, after the usual fashion 
of her sex and age, she began to endow him 
with qualities he had not. 

She -was hurt and surprised, too, that 
Standish had not come or sent her a word. 
Her face flushed as she thought of her plea 
to him that night, and of the coldness of 
his answer. She said to herself that she 
would speak to him coldly, or not at all, 
when she saw him again. Her mind was 
full of him. She knew that he was at work 
on the Lady Jane mine, and she was won- 
dering how she was to visit Mrs. Torrance 
and not come in contact with him. For 
some reason it seemed as though her first 
duty, now that she was able to be out, was 
to visit Mrs. Torrance. 

She had her widest hat on, and her dogs 
at her skirts, as she came out. She won- 
dered what she should say to Croft, but his 
manner had taken away from her any ne- 
cessity of mentioning the night at the mill. 
Almost immediately he arose. 

‘“ Where now, Croft? Can’t you stay and 
lunch with us?’ Halloran asked. 

“‘T may come back. Iam going around 
to see the Lady Jane. They say the water 
there is one of the sights of the camp.”’ 

“It must be wonderful,’’ Katherine said 
with enthusiasm. 

‘© Will you walk over there with me, if you 
are strong enough ?”’ Croft asked ceremoni- 
ously; and she went. She was not even 
surprised at finding herself with the man 
she had so detested. 

When Standish came up on the “‘ cage,”’ 
the flat elevator which carried the miners 
and the cars of ore up and down, he saw a 
little group standing at the mouth of the 
shaft. He had onthe high rubber boots, 
the yellow oilskin coat and sou’wester, 
which all the miners wore who went below 
the water level. There was little trace ot 
the elegant, trim young man who had come 
out six weeks before. He was in striking 
contrast to the party on the platform. Mr. 
Torrance, however, kept Standish company 
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in a corduroy suit, shaded with the dust of 
every mine in the district, and spotted with 
the grease of mine candles. 

Torrance the elder was a practical miner, 
who had made and lost half a dozen for- 
tunes. When his affairs were at high tide, 
he always settled a handsome fortune upon 
his wife; and when his boldly made invest- 
ments turned up on the wrong side of the 
market, and the veins in his mines disap- 
peared, Mrs. Torrance always brought out 
the thousands he had given her, and threw 
them into the next venture. They had be- 
gun life half a dozen times with as much 
spirit as though the whole routine were 
new, and they had had no discouraging ex- 
periences. 

‘‘I’m sure I hope his father won’t leave 
Jack a penny,’’ Mrs. Torrance always said. 
‘* Money they have not earned spoils boys;’’ 
and then she would give Jack power to 
sign checks upon her private account. 

It surprised Standish a little to see Croft 
with Miss Halloran. She was as dainty and 
fresh in appearance as though Arizona dust 
and withering sun were unknown. Herarm 
was still bound up, and she held it stiffly, 
but the paleness had left her face, which 
was brilliant and radiant with health, as 
Standish remembered it the summer before. 

‘Suppose you put on an oil coat and 
come down and see the water, Miss Kather- 
ine,’’ Torrance said. ‘It’s a sight—if you 
are not financially interested.”’ 

“T think I will. They say we are going 
to have water in the Thread, and I may as 
well see it while it is impersonal enough 
for me to enjoy its beauties.’’ 

Mrs. Torrance declined to go down, and 
so the party that stood upon the swiftly 
descending platform, which seemed to drop 
through the darkness, consisted of Miss 
Halloran, Standish, Torrance, and Croft. 
Mrs. Torrance called after them as they 
went down. 

‘“Remember, you are all coming to my 
house to luncheon. I am not going to wait 
here for you! ”’ 

Croft had placed himself next to Kather- 
ine Halloran, but the platform was not large, 
and there were no sides. Mr. Torrance 
gently drew the girl to the center, and the 
three men surrounded her, that she might 
not be dizzy. 

It was delightful to Standish to be so near 
her. He had the throb of a great hope in 
his heart—a hope that came to him after a 
sickening disappointment. They had had 
no time for a word together after the fight 
and the revelation of her accident, but 
Standish had written her a letter, and it 
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seemed to him that he read her answer in 
the expression of her eyes, in her coming 
to the mine where she knew he would be. 
As they passed the stations, he lcoked into 
her eyes, which caught the light and shone, 
for a second, like stars, and it seemed to 
him that they said everything. She had 
not taken one of the hats, but had tied a 
handkerchief over her hair. 

Then in a moment it seemed as though 
they were going through a pelting rain. 
The scene was as weird as any Doré ever 
drew. ‘Theminers, in their rubber clothes, 
and with the great yellow oilskin coats and 
hats, worked waist deep in water which 
poured down upon them from every crevice 
in the rocks. It gushed out in silvery 
sprays that made a wavering mist. There 
was a nimbus about the heads of the miners, 
caused by the little lanterns worn in their 
hats, which, with the color of the yellow 
sou’westers, and the rough, bearded faces, 
made pictures that might have been some- 
body’s conception of the saints of the early 
church. The platform stopped just above 
the water level, and they stood looking at 
the curious, uncanny sight, while the spray 
poured down upon them. 

‘Vou should not be here,’’ Standish said. 
**You will catch cold—your arm !”’ 

‘‘Oh, the water is warm. My arm is all 
right ;’’ and she held it out. 

‘This is the last day it will be like this,’ 
Torrance said. ‘‘The water is getting too 
deep. Tomorrow the men begin work on 
Mr. Standish’s pumps. I am afraid you 
will have trouble in the Thread before long. 
These rocks seem full of water.”’ 

“‘There isn’t a sign of it in the Thread,”’ 
Croft said easily. ‘‘Did you say you were 
going to close down tomorrow ?”’ 

‘““Upon this part of the mine, yes. We 
will go on with the other section, but this 
will be abandoned until the pump takes the 
water out.”’ 

“* How far does it go?” 

“At least half a mile,’ Torrance said. 
“And it is the rich ore. Plenty of the rock 
in this part of the vein assays eight thou- 
sand ounces to the ton; some of it twelve 
and fifteen. That is almost pure silver, ac- 
cording to the way we reckon.” 

““Ah,’’ Croft observed. ‘‘ Yes, that is 
rich ore. We are looking for a new vein in 
the Thread. We have had some outcrop- 
pings. I hope it will be the same sort.”’ 

“*T hope it will,’ Torrance said heartily, 
and rang the signal for the top. 

‘‘T am sorry,’’ Katherine said, ‘‘ that I 
cannot go over and lunch with Mrs. Tor- 
rance ; but I must go home,.”’ 
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She ignored Standish’s eyes, which had 
learned boldness from his thoughts of the 
past few moments. Croft looked at him 
with an amusement which the young man 
saw in a moment, and resented. It had the 
effect of taking from his tongue any words 
he may have had ready. 

The house Mr. Halloran had built, which 
had not been christened ‘‘ Halloran’s Folly ”’ 
because nobody had had time to think of 
it, was just around the hill. The Silver 
Thread was the Lady Jane’s nearest neigh- 
bor in one direction. Both of the mines 
were very large, and extended a great dis- 
tance. The Lady Jane was said to own 
over thirty miles of tunneling. 

Standish had had a wild idea of walking 
home with Katherine. He had not thought 
of Croft as her companion, she had seemed 
to ignore him so carelessly. But at the 
look in Croft’s face, and more at his step 
forward beside her, Standish hesitated. 

‘‘Father is expecting me at luncheon,” 
she said. ‘‘Good by, Mr. Torrance ;’’ and 
she shook hands with the stout gentleman 
whom everybody liked and treated with a 
courtesy which was the reward of his free 
and easy but always punctilious cordiality. 

She walked away over the sawdust of the 
timber yard, where carpenters smoothed up 
the enormous pine trunks from Washington 
Territory which were to be part of the new 
pump. She held her gown daintily in 
her hand to keep its damp hem from con- 
tact with the ground. Croft walked beside 
her with the air, habitual with him, of 
being part of a parade, and ostentatiously 
indifferent to it all. His clothes were too 
good, or ratherof the wrong sort of good- 
ness, for a mining camp. 

They noticed women standing in the 
doors of the cabins which surrounded the 
hoisting works; and all of them seemed to 
be looking at a group in one corner of the 
lumber yard. Katherine turned in that di- 
rection. Jacoby, the big Cornishman, was 
leaning over the great log he had been 
smoothing up, and was looking adoringly 
into the eyes of Jenny, the dancer at the 
Pretty-by-Night Saloon. 

Jacoby, in his red shirt and canvas over- 
alls, was a sight for the morning sunshine. 
The scar on his head was covered with 
strips of white plaster, which was not much 
whiter than his hat shaded forehead. His 
smooth cheeks were mahogany in color, for 
he never worked underground when he 
could help it, and his big, bared arms were 
like models in bronze. He straightened 
himself up and took off his hat as he saw 


Miss Halloran, a pleased flush coming over 
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his forehead. His hair was as yellow and 
curly as his pine shavings, and his honest 
blue eyes were as simple and direct as those 
of a child. 

The girl sat high on the log, where he 
had evidently lifted her, and her feet, clad 
in thin, high heeled shoes, swung nervously 
back and forth. She did not turn her eyes 
toward Croft and Miss Halloran, but looked 
with great intentness at the distant moun- 
tains. She wore a bright colored summer 
silk, and a hat loaded with flowers, but 
nothing could make Jenny look really 
vulgar. 

Katherine stopped and put out her hand 
to Jacoby. 

‘‘T am glad to see you are well again, Mr. 
Jacoby. This is the first time I have been 
out since our adventure.”’ 

“‘T am glad tosee you out, miss;’’ and he 
went on, his flush growing deeper, ‘‘I was 
wanting to thank you for the—eatables.’’ 

‘*T was so cross that nothing tasted good 
to me. I thought perhaps your wound 
treated you the same way.’’ 

‘‘I’m generally ready enough to eat any- 
thing,” the giant said, with a great laugh; 
and the corners of Jenny’s pretty mouth 
deepened, although she did not move her 
eyes from the horizon. 

Croft looked at her. 

‘TI call that a pretty sight,’’ Miss Hal- 
loran said, as they went on. ‘‘ That big 
fellow is desperately in love with that pretty 
girl, and so proud of her that he wanted to 
introduce her to us, but his Old World train- 
ing kept him from doing it.” 

‘“You idealize everything—at least, al- 
most everything. That is good. We would 
all have you see the camp in rosy colors.”’ 

Half way around the hill they came upon 
a little plateau lying below them. A long, 
wooden house had been built in its center, 
and young fig trees came up to the win- 
dows. A dozen miners were lounging about 
in their shade, talking; and sitting under 
one of the little trees was a woman, prepar- 
ing some sort of vegetable or fruit. 

She was a well made, not unhandsome, 
Irish woman, about forty years old, with 
quantities of brown hair, parted and braided 
into the daintiest smoothness. Her eyes 
were blue, her cheeks red, and her apron 
white. She was a wholesome sight. 

“‘There is Nelly,’’ Katherine said. ‘“‘If 
her ‘boys,’ as she calls them, were not 
around her, and her actresses out of sight, I 
would go down and see her.”’ 

‘Is she one of your acquaintances ?”’ 
Croft asked. 


‘‘Indeed, yes. She has been over to see 
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me almost every day. You know, all the 
men who were killed that awful day had 
lived with her. She has told me stories of 
her adventures; how she rode over the moun- 
tains of Peru on a burro, and drew a sledge 
through Alaska.’’ 

‘* Dressed in men’s clothes ?’’ Croft queried 
dryly. 

‘*So she said,’’ Katherine went on in a 
matter of course tone. ‘‘ She said the ‘ boys’ 
needed her to take care of them, and she 
had to earn money for all those children 
her sister left. I think a great deal of Nelly. 
Mr. Torrance says she has the greatest in- 
fluence with the men.”’ 

Croft looked at her with a new specula- 
tion. Up to this time she had been the one 
creature to whom he had not been able to 
feel in some way superior. She had ignored 
him, she had scorned him, and he had felt 
the impulse to bring her into subjection, 
which was his ruling passion everywhere. 
He wanted to marry her because she was 
beautiful, and because he found her affecting 
his thoughts with uncomfortable persist- 
ency. But could it be possible that she 
was shrewd enough to see the causes of 
movements as he himself saw them, and 
adaptable enough to use for own purposes 
instruments that came to her hand ? 

If this were true—Croft looked at her as 
one who might be worth more finessing 
than he had yet given to his pursuit. There 
might be the added zest of playing against 
an intellect as keen as his own. He be- 
lieved Katherine Halloran to be unfeeling 
and selfish, because unselfishness and gen- 
erosity were traits he did not understand. 
The girl’s impulsiveness now began to look 
like clever acting to him. 

They went on around the hill, Katherine 
happy over what she had seen in Standish’s 
face. Croft’s next sentence made her 
start because it seemed to fit into her 
thoughts as though he had been reading 
them. 

‘*Standish is a queer fellow. Has he 
been over to see you—to visit the Thread ?”’ 

“*T—I think not.”’ 

“I rather fancy he has been below. I 
will wager that he could draw a ground 
plan of the Thread’s workings at this mo- 
ment.”’ 

‘‘How ridiculous that would be!’’ she 
said, but her cheeks grew crimson. Why 
should Standish be interested in the mine, 
except that it was her property? It made 
her miserable to think that he was gauging 
her fortune, and she began to hate Croft 
again for his coarseness in making such an 
insinuation. She walked on faster. 
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““Not so ridiculous after all. I wonder 
if your father has ever told you the history 
of the Thread, Miss Halloran.’’ 

‘‘Nothing. What history can a mine 
have ?”’ 

‘‘Only this. It was one of a group of 
mines which your father owned in partner- 
ship. He took the Thread away back in 
the beginning, as payment—perfectly just 
and proper, of course—for some company 
work. But the transfer was never properly 
made ; and were those people unscrupulous 
enough, they could take half of every penny 
your father has made. Taking it now would 
mean taking everything.” 

Katherine’s face grew white. 

“But there are no men so unjust— 
so mean ! ”’ 

‘‘There are! The man who holds those 
papers is old Joshua Standish, the uncle and 
only relative of the young man we have 
just left. To learn the state of your father’s 
finances, and to discover just where to attack 
him, is his business in the camp.”’ 

Katherine stood stock still, staring at 
Croft with bright eyes. Instead of the con- 
sternation he had expected to see, there was 
almost a glad look meeting his. 

‘* Ah, that is what his friend meant when 
he said John Standish as good as owned the 
Silver Thread Mine! ”’ 


IX. 


Mrs. TORRANCE wearied of waiting for 
her guests, and came back into the hoisting 
works to look for them. 

Her cottonwood shaded house was only a 
little way off, and half a dozen times, every 
day, she would go through the big works, 
greeting every man by his name, and tak- 
ing any of them from their labor to serve 
any purpose of her own. They all went 
with her more than willingly. Mr. Tor- 
rance said that he was paying four dollars a 
day tothe man who poured water around 
the roots of the cottonwoods and milked 
the cow. 

She stood now, looking after Katherine 
and Croft, with exasperation in her usually 
good natured face. 

‘Well. There’s no accounting for that 
girl! Here I have opened that last can of 
imported paté, and it will not keep three 
hours in this atmosphere. Come along in 
aid eat it up. I wish Jack was here. He 
would see that nothing spoiled.’’ 

‘“Miss Halloran is probably taking Mr. 
Croft home to luncheon,” Mr. Torrance sug- 
gested. ‘‘They evidently do not want your 


paté. ’’ 
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Mrs. Torrance cast a look of wifely scorn 
upon her husband. 

“That reptile? 
wouldn’t wipe her feet on him 

“T don’t know,’’ Mr. Torrance said 
slowly, as he followed on. ‘‘I don’t know, 
You can’t always tell about a girl. I have 
seen. some queer matches—some queer 
matches. You women often puzzle us. I 
don’t know, but Croft might be as good a 
match as anybody for’ Katherine Halloran, 
if she is going to marry at all. What is it 
the copy book says about happiness? I 
never can remember. But it seems to me 
that when that girl marries it will bea toss 
up which is the more unhappy, she or her 
husband.”’ 

‘‘T don’t know how you can say such 
things about a nice girl- -and before a young 
man, too.”’ 

“I guess there isn’t any danger of her 
hurting Standish,’’ Mr. Torrance said. He 
already had a shrewd suspicion that as a 
matter of fact there was danger, and he had 
taken the first opportunity of nipping it in 
the bud, if an early word could be of any ser- 
vice. ‘‘She is at her usual pastime with 
Croft, I suppose, making a fool of him be- 
cause there didn’t happen to be anybody 
else handy. It’s in her. She can’t help it.”’ 

“*T don’t know why she should want to 
help it,’’ Mrs. Torrance said, astonished at 
her husband’s attitude. He always seemed 
to like Katherine as well as or better than 
she did, and here she found herself in the 
position of defending a flirt to her own hus- 
band. ‘I am sure I don’t know what peo- 
ple expect of a young girl, but to have a 
good time. I hada good time!” 

“That you had, Polly,’ her husband 
said laughing. ‘‘ That you had.’’ 

‘“‘Katherine ought simply to show that 
contemptible Croft that he is no better than 
the dirt under her feet, and I hope she will.’”’ 

‘That contemptible Croft went out the 
other night and saved her life, and yours, 
too.”’ 

‘‘And where was Mr. Standish, if you 
please ?”’ 

‘Croft suggested going,’’ Standish said 
hastily. 

‘*Just to show off!’’ Mrs. Torrance said, 
with feminine inability to see anything 
good in a man she did not like, whatever 
his random virtues might be. ‘‘ Katherine 
Halloran wouldn’t have him.” 

‘“He can give her a brilliant position. 
Croft is a very rich man, and getting 
richer.’’ 

‘“What does the owner of the Thread 
want with money ?”’ 


Katherine Halloran 


p? 
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“Tam sure I don’t know. The same 
thing other people want it for, I suppose,” 
Mr. Torrance said. 

They had reached the house by this time, 
and saw Jack lying in a straw chair, his 
white flanneled legs extended and a look of 
bliss upon his thin, swarthy face. He held 
a long glass containing a yellowish liquid, 
from which some sprigs of mint and two 
straws issued. The straws were in Jack’s 
mouth, and there was a gurgling sound. 

“Upon my word!’ his mother said as 
she put down her mushroom hat. ‘‘One 
would think this place was an extension of 
Allen Street, from the way you men drink 
things. To think I should bring up a boy 
who drank mint juleps in the morning.”’ 

‘“Well, you ought to have had better 
sense, mother, than to marry a Virginian.”’ 

Jack staccatoed his words between draws 
on the strews. He put down the glass as 
the ice became colorless. 

‘‘T heard some news today,’’ he went on. 

‘“ What is it? More Indians? ’’ his father 
asked. 

They had followed each other through the 
large, cool rooms, matted and hung with 
linen, to the pretty dining room, where 
Mrs. Torrance had called in every decora- 
tive feature of the West, saturated as it is 
with Chinese and Mexican color, to make 
an odd gayety. The rows of brilliant plates 
and jugs on their redwood shelves around 
the walls made a fine background for Jack 
Torrance’s nervous, dark face. 

‘‘No, it isn’t Indians, although they did 
havea brush with Coleman yesterday. In 
the first place, Nelly’s going to give her 
‘boys’ a ball.” 

‘‘Jack, will you continue to go over to 
that miners’ boarding house ?”’ 

“Now what’s the matter with Nelly? 
Mother, you are getting to be as great a 
snob as Croft. The idea of turning up your 
nose at a philanthropist like Nelly! She's 
just outfitted a new boarder. He came in 
dead broke. She took a shirt from one 
man, and a pair of trousers from another, 
and so on, until she got him up a wardrobe. 
One man was kicking when I was over 
there. ‘What isit ye say?’ Nelly said. 
‘Is it you grumblin’ over losing a pair o’ 
pants? You may hush. I’d need of a pair 
0’ pants!’’? Jack’s imitation of Nelly’s 
high, sweet brogue was irresistible. 

‘But I heard some real news. By the 
way, the union is talking of demanding 
higher wages.”’ 


“Tet ’em demand!’ Mr. Torrance said. 
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‘“‘They are going to strike, if they are 
refused.’’ 

“Let ’em strike, then. 
you that?”’ 

For once Jack’s face changed color under 
all its swarthy tan. His father was looking 
at him keenly. 

““No,’’ he said, ‘‘she didn’t.”’ 

His father took a pineapple cheese, dug 
the inside to chips, and poured in a glass of 
champagne. He asked no more questions. 

Mrs. Torrance opened her mouth two or 
three times and then closed it again. The 
boy looked sullen and the silence was grow- 
ing embarrassing. Presently Mrs. Torrance 
said dreamily : 

“It must be charming over at Fort Hua- 
chuca just now. I believe I will go over 
there next week. I want you to go with 
me, Jack. Isuppose your father would be 
too busy.’’ 

‘* You might take Jack, and go up to Santa 
Cruz or Monterey. It’s getting hot here,’’ 
Mr. Torrance said. 

Jack got up and flung himself away from 
the table, fury in his face. 

‘*There !”? his mother said. ‘‘ You have 
shown him that you want to get him away 
from here, from that woman. It is the 
worst thing you could have done!”’ 

She had forgotten Standish’s presence, or 
did not care for it. But he slipped away, 
finding Jack sitting on the veranda railing, 
with his feet hooked in underneath, and a 
corn husk cigarette in his mouth. 

‘‘It’s enough to make a fellow bolt away 
from home. You’d think I was a baby in 
long clothes! Damn being an only child, 
any way! Mother’s the best woman in the 
world, and father’s the best man, and they 
will let me do anything on earth but speak 
to a poor, innocent girl. I don’t know why 
she’s so much worse than other people be- 
cause she is poor and earns her living.”’ 

‘“‘Ifit is Miss de Vere you are speaking 
of—and I presume you are,’’ Standish said, 
lighting his own cigar, ‘‘ from what I have 
seen of you during the past six weeks, I 
should quite agree with your father in dis- 
liking to see my only son interested in a 
poor young girl who makes her living by 
singing in the Pretty-by-Night Saloon.” 

“You don’t know anything about it,’ 
Jack said, ‘‘and you are just like all the 
rest. And for my part I think few things 
can be worse than coming out here—s#eak- 
ing out here—to steal a mine from its right- 
ful owners, even if they do happen to bea 
pair of scoundrels.” 


Did Nelly tell 


( To be continued.) 
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By Richard Mace. 


T was springtime, and Luttrell felt 
out of sorts. He had been in the 
country all day, down in a New Jersey 
village, gathering up the material of a 
story which made him sick. 

A charitable woman, the serious, re- 
ligious wife of a farmer, moved by a 
great pity, had taken a girl from one of 
those homes which other good women 
have founded in the slums of the city, 
and had tried to give her a new start. 
The girl had tried to kill her benefactress 
with Paris green and had been herself 
almost killed by the farmer. 

Luttrell even felt it his duty to see the 
girl. She was in a room of the sheriff’s 
house, which adjoined the jail, too ill to 
be put into a cell; and it was there that 
he was taken by the sheriff, who effus- 
ively put himself at the service of the 
representative of a great city daily. 

The sight of the miserable figure lying 
there on her side, almost on her face, be- 
cause her back was cut by the great ox 
whip the farmer had used, made Luttrell 
faint. And yet there was something de- 
fiant in the girl's face as she put back 
her hair from her flushed face, and, 
resting upon one elbow, spoke with her 
twitching mouth. She was a pretty 
girl, and young looking, notwithstand- 
ing the marks her former life. had left 
upon her face. 

‘‘T suppose you want to know what I 
did it for?’ she said. ‘I'll tell you. She 
was so—good! I wish I had killed her !’’ 

‘“‘She’s crazy,” the sheriff said. 
‘‘She’s got her defense all ready. She 
ain’t said a word agin the man that’s 
jest about killed her; an’ all she can 
say agin Mrs. Taylor is ’t she was so 
darned good. Why didn’t you bring a 
camery along an’ git a view o’ her 
layin’ here? It’d be real sensational. 
If she dies I s’pose they’ll have her 
over to the Musee. Sho—you needn’t 


be so squeamish,’’ he went on, speaking 
aloud over the girl’s head. ‘‘ She’s—’’ 
he gave a contemptuous sniff. 

Luttrell went up to see Mrs. Taylor. 
He found a large, calm woman, sitting 
sewing, ready to answer any questions. 

‘‘My husband was too hasty,” she 
said. ‘The poor thing is insane. 
Everybody who does wrong is insane. 
There ought to be asylums for them.” 

‘« There are—prisons,”’ Luttrell said. 

As he walked across the New York 
square where the mellow, fairy-like 
tower lifts itself sweetly above the trees, 
he drew into his lungs all the odors of a 
spring night as itcomes inacity. He 
was the true New Yorker—by adoption 
—who finds the perfume from the flower 
stands on Twenty Third Street more 
grateful than any garden. He loved to 
see the swift cars glide by on their cable, 
and to feel the rush of feet around him, 
and look down lighted Broadway. He 
would not believe that it was today’s 
story that clung to him and made him 
heavy hearted. 

Luttrell prided himself upon having 
no nerves, on not even possessing the 
literary sense. He gathered facts and 
presented them in plain, simple English 
to the readers of the morning paper. 
He was a reporter. He had no patience 
with the men who suppressed news. 

‘Tt is news if a man misbehaves him- 
self, and he ought to be advertised. The 
daily papers are the daily censors.” 

But this story clung to his mind, and 
almost automatically he found himself 
going over and over it. 

‘‘Tf I were a Zola or a Maupassant, I 
suppose I should make something out 
of it,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ But, thank 
Heaven, my mind does not naturally 
idealize such things. They do not prop- 
erly belong to our civilization. They 
are a part of that old order of things in 
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France, full of inherited wickedness 
from top to bottom. That girl was ex- 
otic here—a growth from some partic- 
ularly loathsome corner of the slums, 
some place that has not been disturbed 
or freshened for two or three gener- 
ations.”’ 

Luttrell went down to old Lefevre’s 
for dinner. Lefevre had moved his 
seventy five cent table d’héte up to 
Sixth Avenue, and served his good raw 
California wine in bottles instead of the 
convenient pitcher; but there wasn’t a 
cork in the house. It looked gay in the 
‘ladies’ room ’’ as Luttrell passed by. 
There were lights and paper flowers, and 
young milliners and typewriters dining 
with young men. 

As he came to the other door, and 
looked about, he stopped short and gave 
an exclamation of astonishment.  Sit- 
ting within ten feet of him was Sandy 
Alexander, who had mysteriously dis- 
appeared six months before. He had 
been—even seeing him here in the flesh 
could not bring him into the present 
tense in Luttrell’s mind—a_ writer of 
‘‘specials,’’ and the detectives and the 
newspaper reporters had exhausted 
every possible clue to his whereabouts. 
People had long ago concluded that he 
was dead. 

To find Alexander was about the last 
piece of luck that could fall to a reporter 
in these hard times. Luttrell would 
have turned and gone, but Alexander 
saw him. 

‘‘Come in, Luttrell,” he said. ‘I 
am taking a holiday. I like to creep 
into old Lefevre’s now and then. I 
didn’t know any of you fellows ever 
came here.” 

Luttrell felt a momentary resentment 
that the old Frenchman had known the 
secret all this time, and had kept it. 
He went over and sat at Alexander’s 
table. 

‘Where have you been ?” 

‘‘Well, that’s none of your business. 
And right here I want to ask you not to 
go putting me into print.’’ 

Luttrell laughed. ‘* Why not?”’ 

‘‘ Because I will not have it. You are 
in honor bound to keep my secret.”’ 

Luttrell could see now that the man 
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had been drinking heavily. It was 
probably due to this that he was out 
from his retreat, wherever it was, and 
that he had not eluded recognition. 

‘‘ We print the news. You are news. 
Everybody thinks you are dead.”’ 

‘““T know it,’’ Alexander said, a smile 
turning out the corner of his mustache 
in a way Luttrell remembered so well. 
It seemed as if it must all be a mistake 
about Alexander’s disappearance. What 
a nine days’ wonder it had _ been! 
‘‘Why, I’ve seen my wife wearing 
mourning.’’ There was the least touch 
of amusement in his tone. 

Luttrell flushed. He had known 
Maude Allison before she married Alex- 
ander, and since. 

‘‘Confound you, Alexander,’’ he said 
now, ‘‘you are a brute to sit here and 
confess it.’’ He half arose from the 
table, but Alexander reached his big 
hands over and put him back. 

‘“You are crazy, and ought to be put 
in an asylum,’’ Luttrell went on. 

Alexander puffed away calmly at the 
big cigar which he held alternately in 
his fingers and the corner of his mouth. 

‘‘That is what my wife has been tell- 
ing me for two years. That’s why I 
went away. Oh, Luttrell, you don’t 
know what a good woman that is. 
Everybody who isn’t good is insane in 
her eyes—doesn’t know what he is up 
to. How she does pity the wicked !’’ 
Luttrell sat spellbound, listening to 
him. ‘You know her. You wouldn’t 
pain her by telling her that I am not 
dead, but am living exactly across the 
street from her. I see her everyday. I 
can look into her windows. The fact is, 
if I had stayed in the same house with 
her much longer, I’d have killed her. I 
couldn’t have helped it. She was so 
good !’’ 

‘‘In Heaven’s name, what did you 
want? Didn’t you think you were 
marrying a good woman ?”’ 

‘Yes, I did; but I didn’t know what 
double dyed goodness meant. I never 
was a Saint, but I supposed I was as good 
as the ordinary run of men. One night 
I came home a little out of sorts. I 
tried every way I knew how to pick a 
quarrel out of my wife. I wanted to 
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blow off steam. I wanted to clear the 
atmosphere. But I might as well have 
thrown rocks at a feather bed! She 
looked at me with such pity, such resig- 
nation! I went out and Icame home at 
two o’clock in the morning, in a state.’’ 

‘“* You are a drunken brute,’’ Luttrell 
said hotly, ‘‘and if I didn’t think you 
were a candidate for the insane asylum, 
I would knock you down !” 

‘‘You ought to. I am perfectly sure 
I wouldn’t blame you at all if you did 
just that thing. I deserved it then. 
She treated me like a candidate for the 
insane asylum, too. She treated me 
with the pitying tenderness that one 
gives the afflicted. I hadn't any self re- 
spect, I tell you, Luttrell. I came home 
every day, all covered and smirched with 
faults, and they never looked so big and 
ugly. Ididn’t know what to do with 
them. It was as though they were 
written on me with invisible ink, and 
she was the slow fire that brought them 
to the surface and made me conscious of 
them. I was a decent enough sort of a 
fellow, down town. But let me enter 
that door of mine! My sins were as 
scarlet. Have you ever been to a camp 
meeting, or to a revival in a country 
town where they have a ‘mourners’ 
bench’? Did you ever see that long, 
kneeling row of ‘convicted sinners’ ? 
They don’t seem to be having a very 
good time of it, do they? They rock 
and groan andhowl. Well, I was under 
perpetual conviction of sin; and I 
hadn't the relief of howling, either. I 
used to struggle to reform, only some 
way I didn’t know what I was to reform 
from. After that first time I went along 
as good as a mere human man can be, 
with nothing against me except my 
past, and that wasn’t so very bad; but 
I never seemed to gain any ground. It 
wasn’t that Maude sat around and told 
me how bad I was. She never nagged. 
She just lived and was good, and in con- 
trast I was so bad I couldn't stand it. 
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There was a defiant note in Alexan- 
der’s voice which brought vaguely back 
to Luttrell that awful girl who had 
poisoned the woman who was kind to 
her, because she was ‘‘ good.”’ 

‘‘Are you never going back ?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘ Your wife has your fortune. 
How are you living ?” 

‘‘T write all sorts of things—stuff for 
syndicates. I even do a ‘Woman's 
Page’;’’ and both the men laughed. ‘I 
go out of town for articles, and I write 
them on a typewriter, and the editors 
have never suspected me.’’ 

‘But how do you escape detection? 
How do you disguise yourself ?’’ 

‘“As you see me,’’ Alexander said. 
Except for his flushed face, a face that 
had been pale and gentle looking six 
months before, the man looked exactly 
the same. ‘‘I keep off the streets a 
good deal—the streets where I am 
known. That is all. I go out at night. 
I go out of town. Now and then I meet 
a newspaper man who knows me, as I 
met you tonight. Sometimes they rec- 
ognize me, and then I ask them not to 
speak of it, and they do not. But the 
last man to be seen in a city like this, is 
the man everybody is looking for. A 
second more, and you would have 
doubted the evidence of your own senses 
—called it aresemblance, when I looked 
at you with blank eyes.”’ 

‘« Are you never going back ?’’ 

Alexander looked thoughtful. 

‘*No !’’ he said finally, ‘‘ I never am, 
unless I see or hear of my wife getting 
into a temper, or telling lies, or some- 
thing of that sort. But she never will,’’ 
he added regretfully. 

As Luttrell let the heavy shoes he 
had worn all day drop by his chair that 
night, he tried to puzzle out the new 
phase of human nature that had come 
under his observation. 

‘“‘They are both insane!” he said 
finally. ‘‘ But who of us are entirely 
sound ?”’ 

















WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 

THE women’s suffrage campaign which 
culminated in New York early in May re- 
moved its storm center, so to speak, to Al- 
bany with the opening of the State consti- 


tutional convention. Of its result it is still 
too early to speak. Nothing has occurred, 
at the time of writing,to suggest any change 
in the opinion expressed a month ago, that 
the opposition to the movement that has 
developed among women as worthy of at- 
tention as its promoters is likely to prove, 
at least for the present, a decisively influen- 
tial objection to the cherished project of 
the suffrage advocates. 

‘The ballot and the bullet go together,’ 
Horace Greeley once said to Susan B. 
Anthony. ‘‘You women say you want to 
vote; are you prepared to fight, too ?”’ 

‘“Yes, Mr. Greeley,’’ answered Miss An- 
thony, ‘‘ we are prepared to fight exactly as 
you have always fought—with the point of 
a goose quill.’’ 

The repartee was a good one, but its ap- 
plication was rather personal than general. 
And it is not by repartee, not by rhetoric 
nor by dialectic, that the question will be 
decided. The crucial query is, does the sex 
collectively wish for the ballot ? 





VACCINATION AND HEALTH. 

THE vaccination question has been heard 
ofagain. It is curious that at this date, a 
century since Edward Jenner discovered his 
method of preventing smallpox, its value 
and results should not have been thor- 
oughly observed, exactly estimated, and 
universally understood. 

That it does prevent smallpox no sane 
person can doubt. There was recently a 
slight outbreak of smallpox in Boston. In 
the seven months ending with last May the 
city had 104 casesand 25 deaths, every one 
of the fatal cases being those of persons who 
had not been vaccinated. Boston possesses 
an efficient board of health, which has care- 
fully enforced the vaccination law. A gen- 
eration ago this was not the case, and when 
smallpox appeared in the city in 1872 there 
were 3,367 cases and 1,040 deaths before it 
could be stamped out. 

But it is needless to multiply figures. It 
has been abundantly and repeatedly proved 
by incontestable statistics that vaccination 
has reduced what was once the most terri- 
ble of all the scourges of humanity to the 


position of a comparatively rare disease. 
There are a few people, intelligent on other 
subjects, who deny this statement. They 
might as well deny—as there are also those 
who do deny—that the earth is a spheroid, 
and that it travels around the sun. 

More worthy of consideration is the plea, 
which we have heard advanced, that while 
vaccination prevents smallpox, it intro- 
duces, or at least involves the danger of 
introducing other diseases into the sub- 
ject’ssystem. This view is at least a theo- 
retically possible one; but that it is sub- 
stantiated by any body of evidence we have 
still to learn. 

Such evidence may yet be collected; but 
after a century's experience the burden of 
testimony, so far as we are aware, is over- 
whelmingly on the opposite side. We shall 
be very much surprised if it should ever be 
proved that the injurious results of Dr. 
Jenner’s system countervail as much as one 
per cent o1 the benefit it has conferred upon 
the human race. 





THE ‘‘ ANGLO SAXON” RACE. 

THE term ‘‘Anglo Saxon” is one fre- 
quently heard at dinners where Americans 
and Englishmen meet. It was much em- 
ployed—not to say overworked—by the 
speakers at the recent entertainments to the 
United States naval officers in London. 
References to ‘‘ Anglo Saxon’’ unity were 
the natural complement of the motto, 
‘*Blood is thicker than water.’’ It was 
assumed as something undisputed and indis- 
putable that under the racial name of 
‘“Anglo Saxon” England and America 
stand on common ground. 

As a matter of fact, it is neither undis- 
puted nor indisputable. While many Ameri- 
cans accept and even welcome the idea of 
racial unity with England, many protest 
against it as historically inaccurate and 
sentimentally repugnant. 

Precisely what percentage of the popu- 
lation of the United States is of English 
origin it would be impossible to determine; 
but it is not difficult to make a tolerably 
correct estimate. When the thirteen col- 
onies began their fight for independence, 
their citizens, numbering less than three 
millions, were very largely of English 
blood. Almost every country of Europe 
had contributed to the early settlement of 
the American continent; but the English 
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language and institutions had prevailed 
everywhere between Canada and Florida, 
and the-English type so largely predomi- 
nated that it has been said, with some show 
of truth, that the colonies were more Eng- 
lish than England itself. 

In 1840, when our population, not count- 
ing nearly three million negroes, was a 
little more than fourteen millions, there 
had still been no great alien admixture; 
but the influx was about to begin. Since 
that date some seventeen million immi- 
grants have entered the United States, of 
whom only about a million and a half were 
from England, and possibly another half 
million were Canadians of English birth 
or descent. Of the remainder, more than 
three millions were Irish; four and a half 
millions were German; and a_ million 
Scandinavian. Russia and Italy have jointly 
contributed more than a million; France, 
Austria, and a long list of other countries 
have added their quota. 

As the non-English immigration since 
1840 has been a little larger than. the total 
population at that date, it seems reasonable 
to say that something like half of the in- 
habitants of the United States are of Eng- 
lish origin. This would leave the familiar 
statement of the ‘‘ Anglo Saxon unity’’ of 
England and America about half true— 
which is perhaps sufficiently exact for post- 
prandial oratory. 

But beyond this, the term itselfis attacked 
by Dr. Conan Doyle as being a thorough 
misnomer—an unjustifiable and needlessly 


offensive slight to history and to fact. He 


suggests ‘‘ Anglo Celtic’? as a correction. 
‘“*An Angle and a Saxon,”’ he adds, ‘‘ were 
practically the same thing. Why should we 
now, after fourteen hundred years, dis- 
tinguish between two German tribes? But 
an Angle and a Celt are entirely different, 
and they have taken fairly equal shares in 
building up both the British Empire and 
that larger English speaking world beyond 
into which the British commonwealth is 
destined to merge. We are all shot through 
and through with the Celt. Are there any 
British families, I wonder, which are purely 
Teutonic? Only among the peasant class, 
I should fancy. When we come to men of 
action and men of thought it is just that 
blend of Angle and Celt which predomi- 
nates. The Wellesleys, Wolseleys, Dufferins, 
Colin Campbells, Lawrences, Beresfords, 
Gordons, Gladstones, and Balfours are alj 
the products of a mixed race.’’ 

Anglo Celtic is, no doubt, a better term 
thay Anglo Saxon. It would apply to a 
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larger proportion of the American nation, 
though still to much less than all of it. For 
this is a mixed race of mingled blood. ‘It 
does not take much prophetic power,”’ Dr. 
Doyle says, ‘‘to see that something very 
great is being built up on the other side of 
the Atlantic. When to an Anglo Celtic 
basis you see the Italian, the Hun, and the 
Scandinavian being added, you feel that 
there is no human quality which may not 
be evolved.” 





THE KING OF TERRORS. 

‘“‘FRrom sudden death, good Lord, deliver 
us,’’ says the impressive Litany of the Epis- 
copal church. It is curious that heathens 
should desire what Christians dread. Sud- 
den death, especially death in battle, isthe 
ending of life that pagans and savages have 
almost always preferred. Huthanasia—good 
dying—the Greeks called it. Scandinavian 
mythology peopled Walhalla with the 
spirits of those who fell fighting. The fol- 
lowers of Mahomet believed that those who 
perished in war went straight to the joys of 
paradise. 

Philosophy would seem to be on the side 
of the heathen view. Surely, upon a log- 
ical survey of the question, it is better that 
death should come swiftly when come it 
must. Surely reason teaches that it is pref- 
erable to pass away suddenly than to endure 
the agonizing anticipations, the prolonged 
fears and pains, the bodily suffering, and 
the gloomy thoughts that come upon those 
who sink slowly into the dark entrance of 
the shadowy valley. Yet our churches pray 
against sudden death. 

And then, again, what extraordinary 
pains charity takes to prolong to its furthest 
moment the life of the most afflicted. We 
cherish and protect the victims of the most 
terrible mental disorders, of the most ex- 
cruciating physical maladies. Any one who 
suggested that it would be merciful to put 
such sufferers out of their wretchedness 
would be scouted as intolerably cruel. De- 
liberately or unconsciously, we act upon 
the theory that life under any condition is 
better than death. 

The old Greeks did not think of death as 
a ghastly, grisly skeleton, but as a beautiful 
boy bearing an inverted and flameless torch. 
They pictured the spirit as a bright winged 
butterfly rising from a torn chrysalis. It is 
strange indeed that their view should be so 
much less awesome than ours, when Chris- 
tianity teaches us that the king of terrors, 
as we call him, is but the opener of the 
golden gates of a heavenly world. 
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‘* Sweethearts."” 


From the painting by Hermann Koch—By permission of the Berlin Photographie Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 








